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Editorial Comment 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


cal parties have held their con- 

ventions, named their candi- 
dates and declared their principles, the 
voters of the country may begin to 
weigh the respective merits of each 
party and candidate with a view to 
determining how to vote in the No- 
vember election. And it is fortunate 
for the country that between now and 
November a long interval must elapse 
before that decision is reached. It 
would be lamentable if during the heat 
of midsummer and while the passions 
excited by the conventions were at 
their height the voters were suddenly 
required to go to the polls and express 
their wills under the spell which this 
partisan frenzy has engendered. For- 
tunately, this will not happen. Long 
before November the fever provoked 
at Kansas City and Houston will have 
cooled, and the oratorical fireworks 
will have evaporated into that region 
of heated atmosphere from which they 
were evoked. In that calmer time the 
voters can then exercise their sober 
judgment, free from the distractions of 
party hates and prejudices. They will 
be guided in their decision not so much 
by what was said in Missouri and 
Texas as by the views of the candidates 
themselves and by the record each 
has made. 

Without partisan bias, some consid- 
eration may be given to the position of 
the two parties as disclosed in the plat- 
forms put forth at Kansas City and 
Houston. 

The assertion has been frequently 
made in recent years, and as often 
denied, that substantial differences be- 
tween the two parties have disap- 


Nit that the two leading politi- 


peared. In considering this question 
we may dismiss at once the contention 
that all the virtue belongs to one party 
and all the villainy to the other. And 
this for the obvious reason that both 
Democratic voters and Republican 
voters comprise American citizens 
whose individual honesty not even the 
most biased partisan would dare assail. 

Let us, therefore, examine the two 
platforms in what they say about what 
will be the leading issues in this cam- 
paign. These issues are farm relief, 
the tariff and prohibition. In quoting 
from the platforms, resort need not be 
had to what might be styled “the 
deadly parallel.” The substantial 
identity of thought upon these matters 
will sufficiently appear by making brief 
quotations from what the Republicans 
said at Kansas City and the Democrats 
at Houston, eliminating from the re- 
spective planks all but what may be 
considered as their constructive pro- 
posals. 

On the subject of farm relief, the 
Republican platform says: 


“We promise every assistance in the 
reorganization of the marketing sys- 
tem on sounder and more economical 
lines and, where diversification is 
needed, Government financial assistance 
during the period of transition. 

“The Republican Party pledges itself 
to the enactment of legislation creating 
a Federal Farm Board clothed with the 
necessary powers to promote the estab- 
lishment of farm marketing system of 
farmer-owned and controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations or associations to 
prevent and control surpluses through 
orderly distribution. 
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“We 
tion to 
ucts as 
petition. 

“We favor, without putting the 
Government into business, the establish- 
ment of a Federal system of organiza- 
tion for co-operative and orderly mar- 
keting of farm products. 

“The vigorous efforts of this ad- 
ministration, toward broadening our ex- 
ports market, will be continued. 

“The Republican Party pledges it- 
self to the development and enactment 
of measures which will place the agri- 
cultural interests of America on a basis 
of economic equality with other indus- 
try to insure its prosperity and success.” 


favor adequate tariff protec- 
such of our agricultural prod- 
are affected by foreign com- 


Dealing with the same question, the 
Democratic platform declares: 


“Producers of crops whose total 
volume exceeds the needs of the do- 
mestic market must continue at a dis- 
advantage until the Government shall 
intervene as seriously and as effectively 
in behalf of the farmer as it has in- 
tervened in behalf of labor and indus- 
try. There is a need of supplemental 
legislation for the control and orderly 
handling of agricultural surpluses, in 
order that the price of the surplus may 
not determine the price of the whole 
crop. Labor has benefited by collective 
bargaining and some industries by 
tariff. Agriculture must be as effec’ 
tively aided. 

“The Democratic Party in its 1924 
platform pledged its support to such 
legislation. It now reafhirms that stand 
and pledges the united efforts of the 
legislative and executive branches of 
Government, as far as may be con 
trolled by the party, to the immediate 
enactment of such legislation, and ta 
such other steps as are necessary to 
place and maintain the purchasing 
power of farm products and the com- 
plete economic equality of agriculture. 

“Farm relief must rest on the basis 
of an economic equality of agriculture 
with other industries. To give this 
equality a remedy must be found 


which will include among other things: 

“(a) Credit aid by loans to co-opera- 
tives on at least as favorable a basis as 
the Government aid to the merchant 
marine. 

“(b) Creation of a Federal Farm 
Board to assist the farmer and stock 
raiser in the marketing of their prod- 
ucts, as the Federal Reserve Board has 
done for the banker and business man. 

“We pledge the party to foster and 
develop co-operative marketing  asso- 
ciations through appropriate Govern: 
ment aid. 

“We recognize that experience has 
demonstrated that members of such as’ 
sociations alone cannot successfully as: 
sume the full responsibility for a pro 
gram that benefits all producers alike. 
We pledge the party to an earnest en- 
deavor to solve this problem of the dis- 
tribution of the cost of dealing with 
crop surpluses over the marketed units 
of the crop whose producers are bene: 
fited by such assistance.” 


On the tariff the Republican plat 
form says: 


“We reafhirm our belief .in the pro- 
tective tariff as a fundamental and es 
sential principle of the economic life 
of this nation.” 


And the Democratic platform de- 
clares for protection in these words: 


“The Democratic tariff legislation 
will be based on the following policies: 
(a) The maintenance of legitimate 
business and a high standard of wages 
for American labor. 

“Actual difference between the cost 
of production at home and _ abroad, 
with adequate safeguard for the wage 
of the American laborer, must be the 
extreme measure of every tariff rate. 


Regarding prohibition the Republican 
platform states: 


“The people, through the method 
provided by the Constitutior, have 
written the Eighteenth Amendment 
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into the Constitution. The Republican 
Party pledges itself and its nominees to 
the observance and vigorous enforce- 
ment of this provision of the Con- 
stitution.” 


And the Democratic platform de- 
clares: 


“Speaking for the national democ- 
racy, this convention pledges the party 
and its nominees to an honest effort to 
enforce the Eighteenth Amendment 
and all other provisions of the Federal 
Constitution and all laws enacted pur- 
suant thereto.” 


Altogether aside from partisan con- 
siderations, the relative approximation 
to an identity of views on leading is- 
sues by the two parties is a matter of 
great historic interest. 

It will be clearly seen from the 
quotations given above that the sharp 
differences that formerly divided the 
two parties no longer exist. We look 
in vain for any clear line of demarca- 
tion between the Republicans and 
Democrats such as existed in 1896 and 
1900 on the money question. On the 
tariff both the latest platforms are for 
protection.* The “tariff for revenue 
only” of Cleveland’s time has been 
supplanted by one that favors “legiti- 
mate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor.” 

The reason for this changed attitude 
of the Democratic Party toward pro- 
tection lies in the fact that the South, 
from which the party derives its chief 
support, has changed from a_ purely 
agricultural section to one where manu- 
facturing has now attained great im- 
portance. This reversal of the party’s 
position on the tariff is, therefore, an 
entirely logical development. 

So nearly alike are the two declara- 
tions respecting prohibition that they 
might have been drawn by the same 
hand. And the reason for this is plain. 
The majority of voters in both parties 
still cling to the hope that this great 
experiment may yet be made a_ suc- 
cess. While this belief so largely pre- 
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vails, no hope of modification of the 
prohibition law can be justified. 

If the differences in the principles 
of the two parties are less than they 
formerly were, the differences between 
the candidates and what will be the ad- 
ministrative attitude of the successful 
contestant yet remain. And it is upon 
the personality of Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Hoover that attention will chiefly cen- 
ter in this campaign. Between these 
two men there is sufficient contrast to 
make the campaign interesting, and to 
make it sure that the canvass will not 
be marked by that lethargy which 
patriots may well deplore. 

Is it not rather fortunate than other- 
wise that the people of this country 
are not separated by sectional strife 
and divided by class warfare? 

There should be an alert public opin- 
ion that will jealously watch the ad- 
ministration of public affairs to the end 
that the highest degree of efficieacy 
may be maintained. To assure party 
supremacy the objectives of Democrats 
and Republicans must, of necessity, be 
in the main identical. The vigor and 
effectiveness displayed in reaching and 
holding to these objectives constitutes 
a proper appeal to the electorate. 
Voters who believe that good govern- 
ment will be best assured by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Hoover will vote for him. 
Those who think otherwise will vote 
for Mr. Smith. 

Political conventions have been sub- 
jected to much unfavorable comment. 
But, whatever their imperfections, they 
do, sometimes at least, measurably suc- 
ceed in registering the popular will. 
It may be said that the conventions at 
Kansas City and Houston did not fall 
below the average. 

In the careers of Governor Smith 
and Secretary Hoover, differing as 
they do in several respects, there is 
something illustrating the character of 
our institutions. Here were two boys, 
the one born in an Iowa village and 
the other in New York, who have 
emerged from obscurity and poverty 
to the highest party distinction. This 
advance was no doubt due to good 
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parentage, to wise home training, and 
to the characters of the boys them- 
selves. But they are both debtors to 
that freedom of our institutions that 
gave them an open road and an op- 
portunity beckoning them on to ever 
higher achievements. And of this 
fact both are mindful. 

Orators will seek to create the be- 
lief in the coming months that the per- 
petuity of our institutions depends 
upon the election of this or that candi- 
date. It is an appeal that need dis- 
turb no one, for American institutions 
will endure long after this campaign 
shall have been forgotten. Voters 
should decidedly take their stand for 
that candidate who, in their judgment, 
will if elected give the country the 
wisest and best administration of its 
affairs. In making up their minds 


they will be untroubled by the fear that. 


the country will not be safe whether 
the next President shall be Herbert 
Hoover or Alfred E. Smith. 


FEDERAL RESERVE AND 
SPECULATION 


EVERE criticism has been  in- 
dulged in from many quarters 


against the Federal Reserve banks 


for encouraging an era of unprec- 


edented stock speculation. Perhaps 
this criticism is warranted only in part. 
The propensity to speculate inheres in 
human nature. Nowhere is this pro- 
pensity more highly developed than 
among the people of the United States 
of America, as the story of Mark 
Twain’s jumping frog strikingly il- 
lustrates. And this willingness to 
speculate, to take chances, whatever 
may be said of its attendant evils, con- 
stitutes one of the factors contributing 
to the rapid advancement of the coun- 
try. No doubt we should be wiser 
were we less hazardous; our progress 
would be slower but more solid, and 
free from the many sudden _altera- 
tions with which it is beset. But to 
recite a platitude of this kind makes 
no impression upon the national char- 
acter, nor is it changed by the sad ex- 
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periences usually following in the train 
of reckless speculation. 

And it was unreasonable to expect 
that the tendency of our people to 
speculate would be checked by a 
statute, although some of the sponsors 
of the Federal Reserve Act loudly pro- 
claimed that to be among the many 
laudable ends the measure would 
achieve. That it has failed in this re 
spect need not be denied. It has, on the 
other hand, made speculation easier 
than ever before, because by concen- 
trating bank reserves, and by a reduc 
tion in the reserves legally required of 
member banks, and through the redis- 
counting and loan facilities created, it 
has made credit available to a greater 
extent and at a lower cost than was the 
case prior to the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Law. 

It makes no difference that this eas- 
ing of the credit situation had for its 
main purpose the provision of more 
abundant and cheaper credit for com- 
mercial and industrial uses; when de- 
mand for such use slackened, the funds 
thus available were almost certain to 
be used in stock speculation. This is 
what has happened. 

There is, therefore, among some of 
the foremost friends of the Federal 
Reserve System, bitter disappointment 
at the manner in which it. has re- 
cently functioned. Probably their dis- 
appointment is due to the fact that 
they expected too much of it. Very 
likely they looked for it to hinder 
speculation, but have found that it 
has encouraged it. They confidently 
believed that it would reduce bank 
failures, but they have been more nu 
merous than ever. They seemed sure 
that, with the exceedingly narrow limits 
of the district in which New York 
was placed, that city would be shorn 
of its great financial pre-eminence, but 
it has been largely increased. 

Not to analyze each of these sources 
of disappointment in detail, it may be 
said in a general way that the un 
realized hopes rested too much upon 
the power of a statute to alter condi 
tions not thus easily changed. 
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Much of the criticism of the Fed- 
eral Reserve is aimed at the open 
market policy of the banks, more es- 
pecially of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Without joining in 
this criticism, it may be said that ex- 
perience seems to indicate that the at- 
tempt to manage credit from above, 
rather than at the primary points 
where it originates, has not been a suc- 
cess, and may well be abandoned, or 
at any rate used much less sparingly. 

There ought to be a thorough and 
impartial study of the Federal Reserve 
System and a fearless presentation of 
the results of this study. Objection 
has been made to a consideration of 
any of its fundamentals, which is like 
telling an architect called in to remedy 
a badly-constructed house that he 
must pay no attention to the founda- 
tion. Critics of the system are warned 
also that while pointing out its defects 
they must not fail to lay stress upon 
its excellent features; in other words, 
that one man must be alike prosecutor 
and counsel for the defense. 

Would it not be better to concen- 
trate attention upon those features of 
the law which need changing, leaving 
the others alone? 

In dealing with the Federal Reserve 
System, as with other matters touch- 
ing the public interest, the main de- 
sideratum is intellectual honesty. 


POLITICAL ATTITUDE ON 
FOREIGN DEBTS 


INANCIAL and economic opin- 

ion respecting the policy this coun- 

try should follow respecting the 
debts due from foreign countries to 
the United States has tended more in 
the direction of leniency than has the 
political opinion of the country. A 
reflection of the latter view is con- 
tained in the declaration of the Re- 
publican platform adopted at Kansas 
City, which says: 


_ “In accordance with our settled pol- 
ity and platform pledges, debt settle- 
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ment agreements have been negotiated 
with all of our foreign debtors with 
the exception of Armenia and Russia. 
That with France remains as yet un- 
ratified. Those with Greece and 
Austria are before Congress for neces- 
sary authority. If the French debt 
settlement be included, the total 


“amount funded is $11,522,354,000. 


“We have steadfastly opposed and 
will continue to oppose cancellation of 
foreign debts. 

“We have no desire to be oppressive 
or grasping, but we hold that obliga- 
tions justly incurred should be honor- 
ably discharged. We know of no au- 
thority which would permit public 
officials, acting as trustees, to shift the 
burden of the war from the shoulders 
of foreign taxpayers to those of our 
own people. We believe that the set- 
tlements agreed to are fair to both the 
debtor nation and to the American 
taxpayer. Our debt commission took 
into full consideration the economic 
condition and resources of the debtor 
nations, and were ever mindful that 
they must be permitted to preserve 
and improve their economic position, to 
bring their budgets into balance, to 
place their currencies and finances on 
a sound basis, and to improve the 
standard of living of their people. Giv- 
ing full weight to these considerations, 
we know of no fairer test than ability 
to pay, justly estimated. 

“The people can rely on the Re- 
publican Party to adhere to a foreign 
debt policy now definitely established 
and clearly understood both at home 
and abroad.” 


Leading American financiers and 
economists frequently express views di- 
rectly contrary to the above, but since 
Congress possesses sole authority to 
cancel or reduce these debts, these 
views must not be given undue weight. 
True enough, in the face of changed 
opinion or altered conditions, Congress 
may have to reverse itself on this mat» 
ter. But of this there is no sign. And 
it is significant that, since the Demo- 
cratic platform was silent on this sub- 
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ject, that party holds to the same pol- 
icy as is declared in the Republican 
platform. 


STABILIZATION OF THE FRANC 


\ JRECKED currency systems 
were an inescapable part of 
the aftermath of the Great 
War. While some of the countries 
concerned in the great conflict suf- 
fered more in this respect than others, 
none entirely escaped. Even the 
United States and Great Britain, whose 
currency systems stood the strain bet- 
ter than did those of most of the other 
countries engaged in the war, have 
not been free from the blight. En- 
gland has returned to the gold stand- 
ard, but not to the same unequivocal 
extent as existed before the war. Her 
large “fiduciary” issues provided for 
are something quite different from 


what that term has heretofore signi- 
fied. The dollar in the United States 
no longer buys what it once did, and 


we still have a large volume of Gov- 
ernment paper in our currency cir- 
culation. But the situation in the 
United States and Great Britain is, as 
has been said, much better than most 
of the other countries taking part in 
the war. 

France, after having come near to 
the brink of the complete disappear- 
ance of the gold value of her paper 
currency, halted just in time to pre- 
vent that catastrophe, and under the 
leadership of M. Poincare resolutely 
entered upon a course that stopped 
further depreciation and has finally 
enabled France to stabilize its monetary 
unit at a gold value just under four 
cents, about one-fifth of the pre-war 
value. To attain this result, which in- 
volved considerable temporary hard- 
ship, required great courage and firm- 
ness, and the French Prime Méinister 
deserves credit in persisting in his de- 
termination to bring back the franc to 
a fixed gold value. The French people 
are to be commended for sustaining 
him in his policy. 

While the stabilization of the franc 
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will be welcomed by all those who 
trade with France, or who extend 
credit to the country, France itself 
must in the long run be the chief 
gainer. 

In the process of stabilizing her cur- 
rency France has already drawn heavily 
on New York for gold, and the end is 
not yet. England may also receive like 
demands in this connection. These 
withdrawals can hardly fail to be re- 
flected in the money markets of Lon- 
don and New York. Their influence 
has been, in fact, an element in the 
monetary situation for some months 
past, and it will be a relief when the 
gold demand for France is fully known 
and met. 


BROKERS’ LOANS DEFENDED 


HERE has been of late so much 

said about brokers’ loans, chiefly 
in the way of unfavorable criti: 
cism, that it will be interesting to hear 
something on the other side. President 
Simmons of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, speaking recently before the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association, said: 


“It is a well-known fact that the 
United States has become the greatest 
financial creditor nation of the world. 
The immediate effect of this vastly im- 
portant development has naturally been 
a very great expansion in the banking 
and security business recently. 

“We have been seeing an unparal 
leled volume of new security issues 
created and offered to our investing 
public in recent years and likewise un- 
paralleled amounts of American cap: 
ital constantly invading our security 
markets seeking investment. The whole 
scale of the security business in this 
country has in consequence experienced 
an enormous expansion’ in practically 
all its branches. Brokers’ loans have 
thus risen along with the turnover on 
all the stock exchanges in America and 
the new security offerings made in 
every financial center of the country. 
The fact that this movement has con’ 
tinued year after year should clearly 
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distinguish the period which we have 
recently seen from the old-fashioned 
short-lived bull market in securities. 

“Tt is, of course, a very great fallacy 
to think that brokers’ loans are purely 
unproductive and are made only to 
finance speculation. Such a view, com- 
mon though it may be, is most super- 
ficial and short-sighted. It is a well- 
known fact that most new securities 
are at first difficult to sell to outright 
investors, because they are not sea- 
soned. It therefore becomes necessary 
in practice to hold a part of many new 
security issues in the market floating 
supply, until longer experience can in- 
duce security investors to put their 
money in the issues. 

“Brokers’ loans in consequence rep- 
resent just this floating supply of se- 
curities for the whole New York mar- 
ket. The collateral to these loans is 
securities in the process of distribution. 
To argue that brokers’ loans are un- 


necessary or are unproductive, there- 


fore, amounts to arguing that the 
whole security business of the country 
is unproductive. Actually America 
has been very wise in creating facilities 
for the ready financing of large and 
unseasoned security issues. We talk 
today of American industrial prosper- 
ity being based on mass production. 
We also realize that mass production 
demands tremendous initial outlays of 
capital and large corporate units, but 
we sometimes fail to remember that 
financing all this makes large loans on 
security collateral inevitable. To wipe 
out brokers’ loans, or violently and 
arbitrarily to reduce them, would thus 
inevitably slow up American industry 
itself, if not fatally to halt its con- 
tinued progress.” 


With the last statement there will 
be substantial agreement, though it 
may be questioned whether the large 
expansion of such loans has been mainly 
due to the carry-over of investment 
securities in the course of distribution 
and that speculation has had little to 
do with it. The evidences of undue 
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speculation are too numerous to sus- 
tain that view. 

It is true, as President Simmons 
says, the wiping out or violent reduc- 
tion of brokers’ loans would slow up 
American industry and perhaps fatally 
halt its continued progress. Equally is 
it true that the same result will fol- 


‘low if speculation, fostered by the in- 


ordinate expansion of brokers’ loans, 
is not checked before it brings about 
an utter collapse in the security mar- 
kets. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


in America have so long 
regarded our schools’ and 
higher institutions of learning 


as being so nearly perfect as to defy 
successful criticism. It will therefore 
come as a distinct mental shock to 
have them attacked unmercifully in a 
book on “Schools,” by Alonzo B. See, 
a well-known New York manufacturer. 
The vigorous nature of this assault 
may be seen from this quotation from 


Mr. See’s book: 


“If the schools of our country were 
desioned to destroy the best qualities 
with which nature could endow men, 
they could not be better planned for 
that purpose.” 


This is the crux of his indictment 
against the schools. He explains fully 
what he means by this statement, and 
does not stop with destructive criticism, 
but gives us his ideas of sound educa- 
tional methods. Believers in our 
orthodox system of education will bit- 
terly resent his attack upon it, but no 
careful reader of his book can fail to 
concede that it is thought-stimulating 
and contains much truth plainly stated. 

Looking over the long list of gradu- 
ates from our colleges and universities 
appearing in recent weeks, and re- 
membering that these institutions have 
been turning out a like number for 
many years, the question may well arise 
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as to what influence these educated men 
and women are having on American 
life. 

The following paragraph from Mr. 
See’s book summarizes his belief as to 
the object of education and how it is 
to be attained: 


“We need real men and women in 
this country, but in order to have them 
we must get over this coddling of the 
young men and the young women and 
make them do for themselves. We 
must stop all this talk of the uplifters, 
reformers and welfare workers about 
doing something for people, and get 
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back to the old talk we heard in our 
childhood of self-reliance, of economy, 
of thrift, of hard work and of doing 
for ourselves and of building up our- 
selves.” 


In justice to Mr. See it should be 
stated that he is not attacking educa- 
tion, nor even the schools as such. He 
denounces much of what passes as edu- 
cation as useless and injurious, and ar- 
raigns the schools for their waste and 
inefhciency. He demands that our 
schools furnish a training that shall be 
more useful in developing real men and 
women. 


AIR MAIL EFFECTIVE 


AUGUST 1 


send the average business or social 

letter by air mail, since August 1 
as it did previously, for on that date 
the rate was reduced from ten cents a 
half ounce to five cents for the first 
ounce or fraction and ten cents for 
each succeeding ounce or fraction. This 
means that an ordinary letter may be 
sent anywhere in this country for five 
cents, and that an air mail package 
which formerly required $2.00 postage 
may now be sent to any part of the 
country for $1.05. 

The regulations on air mail are sim- 
ple. Any mailable matter (except 
perishable matter liable to damage by 
freezing) may be sent by air mail. 
. Registered, insured and C. O. D. mat- 
ter is carried by air mail, as are pack- 
ages not exceeding fifty pounds in 
weight and not exceeding eighty-four 
inches in length and girth combined. 
Special delivery stamps still further 
expedite delivery of domestic air mail. 

Air mail may be deposited in any 


i costs only one-quarter as much to 


mail box, but sufficient time should be 
allowed for collection and transport to 
the main post-office in timé for ship- 
ment to the air mail field. Distinctive 
air mail envelopes are desirable, but 
not compulsory, but the words “Air 
Mail” or “Via Air Mail” must be 
clearly indorsed on the envelope or 
wrapper. 

This new low rate holds out tre 
mendous possibilities for the banker and 
business man. This reduction comes 
when the air mail companies are giving 
the most dependable service in their 
history. The man or woman using air 
mail for business or social correspon: 
dence has the benefits and connections 
of twenty-eight air mail routes over 
12,457 miles, serving 62,000,000 people 
directly and millions more indirectly. 
Each twenty-four hours the mail planes 
fly 24,914 miles and their daily average 
mail load now exceeds three tons. Air 
mail averages more than 100 miles per 
hour and planes are flown night and 
day in fair or foul weather. 





INVESTMENT TRUSTS— PROSPECT AND 
RETROSPECT 


By LELAND REx ROBINSON 


A timely and authoritative discussion of one of the most rapidly developing financial 
movements of the present day. The following article was prepared as an address and read 
by Dr. Robinson at a recent meeting of the Southern group of State Securities Com- 
missioners, held in Little Rock, Ark., and attended only by the commissioners and 
their invited guests. In order that this important discussion may reach the banking 
fraternity, THE BANKERS MaGazZINE presents it for the first time to bankers, by ar- 
rangement with and permission of the author and the State Securities Commission- 
ers Association. This article will appear in two instalments, of which this is the 
first. The second and final instalment will appear in the September issue. The author 
is one of the pioneers in the development of the investment trust in this country. He 
has served as assistant director of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and as American Financial Trade Commissioner in London. He is presi- 
dent of the Second International Securities Corporation, Jersey City, N. J., and a 
director of the International Securities Trust of America, New York. 


HE statement is occasionally experience of Great Britain, should 

"[ nace that investment trusts are have spread so far in so short a time. 
a new and as yet untried form of The last five years has witnessed the 
popular investment. Nothing could growth of a substantial investment 
be further from the truth, as every trust movement in the United States. 
investor in Edinburgh and London, and _ Several investment trust corporations 
his father before him, has known for have in this same period been launched 
upward of half a century. Since the in Canada, including the London Ca- 
introduction of the Federal Reserve nadian Investment Corporation and the 
System, it is correct to say that very Economic Investment Trust, Ltd.  Fi- 
nearly every type of financial service nancial leaders in Germany have be- 
developed in the world’s pre-war cap- come impressed with the soundness of 
ital center has been available in the the underlying principles, and many 
United States—except that rendered by adaptations of the investment trust 
the ably administered investment trust. idea, as in organizations like the Bay- 
Now, among the almost infinite variety erische Investment Trust Company A. 
of institutions being created in Amer- G., are to be found in that country. 
ica under the title of “investment Belgium, for many years an important 
trusts” there may be readily discerned center for financial companies of the 
a number sponsored by such reputable investment trust type, has seen her in- 
people and organized along such sound © stitutions of this kind continue to grow 
lines that it is to be expected our in- and prosper. Switzerland, where many 
vestors will have open to them in due companies of this type have long been 
course as wide a selection of first rate familiar and useful media of invest- 
investment trust securities as their ment, is watching their further de- 
cousins across the sea. velopment, while in several cases, as 
with the American European Securities 

WIDESPREAD PREVALENCE OF THE Company and the Continental Securi- 
INVESTMENT TRUST ties Corporation in Zurich (Thesaurus), 
investment trust securities recently of- 

It is an interesting fact that this im- fered American investors have resulted 
pulse, communicated mainly from the from co-operation between American 
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and Swiss banking groups. Stirrings 
of interest in investment trusts are to 
be clearly felt in Italy, France and 
Japan. In Great Britain itself, in a 
true sense the homeland of investment 
trusts, companies of this character are 
being. created, and the capital of old es- 
tablished enterprises increased probably 
at a more rapid pace than during any 
other period in her financial history. 
Furthermore, as in corporations like 
the United States & British Interna- 
tional Company, Ltd., and the Amer- 
ican and Scottish Investment Company, 
there are evidences of increasing co- 
operation among English, Scottish and 
American bankers in extending the 
benefits of this kind of co-operative in- 
vestment to the rank and file of in- 
vestors in more than one country. 

It is not to be expected that every 
group of people in the United States 
creating an investment trust fund, or 
company, and every product of their 
efforts, will be advantageous to the in- 
vestor. If every undertaking were of 
uniform excellence, we would indeed 
be back in the age of miracles. We 
must candidly admit that more than 
one undertaking going under the title 
of “investment trust” in America has 
been sponsored by individuals un- 
equipped therefor by reason of inex- 
perience, lack of financial strength, 
ignorance of correct principles and 
methods and, in a few cases, selfish 
purposes which obscured the public 
interest. What is true of any other 
business is true also of the investment 
trust business—that it is no better than 
the capacity and iategrity of the people 
behind it. That in some few cases this 
should have been strained to the break- 
ing point is not surprising in view of 
the nation-wide popularity which this 
form of investment has attained. 


FUNDAMENTAL SOUNDNESS 


We have reason, therefore, to con- 
gratulate ourselves that after several 
months of searching inquiry into the 
investment trusts offering their securi- 
ties in this country, the Attorney Gen- 


eral of New York State was able to 
say in the text of his final report, pub- 
lished in November, 1927: 


“I have no desire to draw a con- 
clusion that the organization of in- 
vestment trusts is a sinister influence 
among American financial institutions 

. they are a direct result of the 
change in the financial situation of 
America after the war. They are ap- 
parently a corollary of a financial sit- 
uation in which capital is seeking an 
outlet. They have a very real and 
substantial place in our financial struc- 
ture. In the main they afford an op- 
portunity for the investor to make a 
reasonably safe investment based upon 
broad diversity of securities. 


That such institutions must be di- 
rected, with perhaps here and there an 
exception, toward the best interests of 
the investor is evident at once from 
the national repute and high standing 
of many groups, like the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, New York; the 
National Shawmut Bank and the Old 
Colony Trust Company, of Boston; 
Harris, Forbes and Company; Lee, 
Higginson and Company; Scudder, 
Stevens and Clark, and other firms of 
investment consultants; and American 
Founders Trust-—-to mention only a few 
which have been interested in organiz- 
ing and managing investment trusts, or 
in creating and distributing their se 
curities. 


A NOTE OF CAUTION 


Nevertheless, although Attorney Gen- 
eral Ottinger has stated in his report 


above referred to, that: “I have had 
few, if any, cases of dishonesty or 
fraud called to my attention,” we must 
not forget his warning, uttered in the 
same paragraph of the report, that “we 
are, however, in a time of great pros’ 
perity, and for the last few years have 
been in a rising market.. The Amer’ 
ican investment trust has not yet with 
stood the time of stress which may be 
caused by a falling market, or times of 
adversity.” 
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All the more reason, therefore, why 
we should study with increasing ap- 
plication the history of British invest- 
ment trust companies, in the hope of 
profiting from their methods and, it 
may be, avoiding some of their earlier 
mistakes. Such mistakes were made 
some thirty-five and forty years ago; 


troubles arose because of them; a body . 


of principles constituting correct ap- 
plication of the investment trust idea, 
at least for that time, was hammered 
out on the anvil of experience; and, by 
the late nineties, investment trust ex- 
ecutives in London and _ Edinburgh 
were possessed of operating standards 
which subsequent decades, in times of 
prosperity and adversity, in war as in 
peace, in periods of inflation and the 
pinched years of deflation and credit 
stringency, have proved thoroughly 
sound and workable. 

In all this the writer does not mean 
to imply that the past should govern 
the present and the future. “New oc- 
casions teach new duties,” as Lowell 
has expressed it, and he would indeed 
be possessed of a Bourbon mind who 
could maintain in sincerity that Amer- 
ican investment trust companies and 
funds should rest solely upon overseas 
experience and not endeavor to create 
new agencies of investment and im- 
proved methods of operation. In what 
follows, therefore, let us realize that 
our objective is not to produce slavish 
imitations of British types, but with 
open minds to learn what we can 
from a people who have been in this 
business as many decades as we have 
been years. 


LESSONS FROM BRITISH EXPERIENCE 


The troubled period through which 
certain London investment trust com: 
panies went in the first half of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century has 
been described in Chapter XI of the 
writer's book on Investment Trust Or- 


ganization and Management (Ronald 
Press, New York, 1926), but a more 
illuminating treatment of this interest- 
ing period of their history has been 
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given in an October, 1927, Atlantic 
Monthly article from the pen of Edgar 
Lawrence Smith, author of the book, 
Common Stocks as Long Term In- 
vestments. 

Although companies of the invest- 
ment trust type had been created 
nearly twenty years before, Mr. Smith 
is quite right when he says in his 
article: “Enthusiasm for the creation 
of investment trusts broke out ian Lon- 
don in 1888 and in 1889 it became 
epidemic.” This “period of enthusi- 
asm” was followed by what Mr. Smith 


ow 


LELAND REx ROBINSON 
President Second International Se- 
curities Corporation, Jersey City, 

mF 


calls “a period of disillusionment and 
trouble,” lasting from approximately 
1891 to 1894, when the upward move- 
ment of security prices, following the 
crash attendant upon the Baring failure 
and other financial difficulties of that 
period, ushered in a “period of grad- 
ual recovery,” in which the methods 
followed by the more conservative in- 
vestment trust companies received em- 
phatic vindication. 

To quote from page 193 of Invest- 
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ment Trust Organization and Manage- 
ment: 

“In this time of self-searching many 
(investment trust) companies realized 
their mistake in ‘loading up’ too heavily 
with securities of certain projects, and 
neglecting the first rule of safety in 
distributing their risks. Over-zealous 
directors had been shunting speculative 
issues and those which had failed of 
popular sale into strong boxes of their 
companies. Following the un- 
happy experiences of the early nine- 
ties a number of financing 
companies altered their articles of as- 
sociation to those of an _ investment 
trust. others had by this time 
outgrown their earlier special inter- 
ests. If a quantity of good 
securities had accumulated in their 
portfolios, there were realized the many 
advantages of limiting activities to in- 
vestment. The investment trusts on 
their part became more conservative. 
Less sanguine people entered their di- 
rectorates,” while it might be added 
—maximum holdings in any one un- 
dertaking were in many cases reduced. 

Hindsight, it is said, is easier than 
foresight, and no great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in formulating the reasons 
for the temporary setback undergone 
relatively early in their career by sev- 
eral British investment trusts. Mr. 
Smith’s researches, and those of the 
writer, unmistakably point to the fol- 
lowing weaknesses, which were sub- 
sequently overcome, once and for all, 
but which until they were recognized 
and remedied endangered the position 
of organizers and investors in invest: 
ment trusts. These were: 

1. The practice among certain of 
these early investment trust companies 
of buying too freely on a rapidly ris- 
ing securities market, without duly 
weighing investment values and with- 
out giving adequate consideration to 
relative investment opportunities in 
less buoyant markets and _ security 
groups. 

2. The failure, among some of 
them, to distribute risk adequately. 
Several invrstment trust companies got 


into difficulties in the early nineties 
because they confined their investments 
to a single industry, or to too narrow 
a group of securities. 

3. There was the further weakness 
with a number of the early companies 
which performed unsatisfactorily dur- 
ing this financial crisis, of a lack of 
suthcient resources built up out of 
current earnings. For a period of 
drastic price deflation, especially af- 
fecting those companies which had not 
broadly enough spread their investment 
holdings, some investment trust com- 
panies were unprepared because they 
had not been reinvesting enough of 
their cash income in the form of earn- 
ing reserves. 

4. Instances could be cited of too 
high overhead among these early Brit- 
ish companies, of excessive organizers’ 
profits, of transactions proving more 
advantageous to certain directors than 
to the investment trust funds them- 
selves, and of failure to keep a sufh- 
ciently liquid position in view of the 
imminent price reactions in 1891. 

5. Perhaps the obvious conclusion 
to which a student comes in reviewing 
this brief period of British investment 
trust history is the failure in earlier 
years to distinguish adequately between 
the functions of financing and under- 
writing on the one hand, and those of 
investment trust companies on _ the 
other. The financing of new and un- 
tried enterprises, the originating and 
distribution of securities, and serving 
as fiscal or management agency for in- 
dustrial or public utility undertakings, 
do not belong among the latter, and 
yet the risks inherent in this kind of 
business were ambitiously and_ rather 
blindly undertaken by several early in- 
vestment trust companies. 


A BASIC DISTINCTION 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 


the wonderful record of investment 
trust companies in Great Britain dur 
ing the last three decades should have 
been accomplished by a clearer dis 
tinction between the true scope and 
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purpose of an investment trust and 
that of a holding, operating or financ- 
ing company. Both are essential in 
modern finance, but elementary prin- 
ciples of division of labor have long 
argued the wisdom in Great Britain 
of separating these two quite different 
sets of functions. 

In the United States, on the con- 
trary, it is not at all uncommon to 
hear holding companies referred to 
as “investment trusts.” The confusion 
is a natural one, inasmuch as the assets 
of holding companies consist principally 
of stocks in subsidiary, or partially 
controlled enterprises, and frequently 
of additional and often well diversified 
securities which make up a part of the 
earning assets. Any successful busi- 
ness undertaking is generally an in- 
stitutional investor because of the em- 
ployment of that part of the capital 
not immediately needed in the busi- 
ness in permanent or temporary secur- 
ity holdings, but this fact in itself does 
not make it an “investment trust.” 

Holding companies, and companies 
interested in the promotion and financ- 
ing of related or subsidiary enterprises, 
are frequently of greater importance 
and size than are investment trusts. 
The latter have a more modest and 
limited purpose. As their object is 
primarily the safe, and secondarily the 
reasonably profitable, investment of 
publicly subscribed funds in a diversity 
of marketable securities, the investment 
trusts avoid what may be termed “en 
tangling alliances” in business. They 
undertake no responsibilities of man- 
agement, promotion, financing, or par- 
ticipation in control, in order that at 
any time they may quietly withdraw 
from any one of their numerous in- 
vestment positions without sacrificing 
related interests or unduly disturbing 
the market for the securities in ques- 
tion. 

In Great Britain, as has been stated 
before, little confusion exists in the 
public mind as between “financing 
companies” and “investment trusts.” 
Large aggregations of capital holding 
substantial, or controlling, interests in 
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many companies and engaged in fi 
nancing railroads, shipping, utilities, 
rubber, tin, or tea in the far-flung 
reaches of the Empire and in foreign 
countries have long existed in the 
United Kingdom side by side with the 
investment trusts. 


‘BRITISH INVESTMENT TRUSTS DEFINED 


But these latter, through the decades, 
have made their principal purpose (a) 
investment and _ reinvestment under 
continuous supervision, of (b) capital 
derived from sale of debentures, pre- 
ferred and common stocks, in (c) a 
broad, and usually international dis- 
tribution of risk (d) consisting of 
bonds, preferred and common. stocks 
of a great variety of issuers (e) which 
are held in such relatively small pro- 
portions that no_ responsibilities of 
management, finance, or direction are 
involved and (f) through the net 
earnings derived from which there are 
accumulated substantial reserves. 

The foregoing summary of the chief 
characteristics of the British invest- 
ment trust companies will serve as a 
useful basis of comparison with the 
many kinds of American funds and 
companies going under the generic term 
of “investment trusts.” 


THE CORPORATE FORM 


A. In the first place, British in- 
vestment trusts are generally corpora- 
tions, issuing the corporate forms of 
bonds, preferred and common shares. 
In other words, the capital which they 
invest and reinvest in a broad diversi- 


fication of securities is derived from 
bondholders, who expect merely a fixed 
return from their investment, and 
stockholders, who generally purchase 
participations in the form of preferred 
and common shares together, the pre- 
ferred yielding a straight return and 
the common enjoying the equity and, 
generally, increasing dividends over the 
years. The fact that the bonds of 
these investment trust companies (or, 
more correctly, “debentures,” for the 
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funded indebtednes of these companies 
is not secured by deposit or collateral) 
are backed by at least 200 per cent. in 
securities and/or cash owned by the 
issuing companies indicates the reason 
why they are regarded as one of the 
safest possible investments, and are 
bought in considerable quantities by in- 
surance companies and other discrimi- 
nating investors. The conservative char- 
acter of the investment trust business. 
has made their stocks a universally pop- 
ular and much sought after form of 
investment on the other side. 


NO TECHNICAL TRUSTEE RELATIONSHIP 


From the foregoing you will see 
that the term “investment trust” or 
“investment trust company” as estab- 
lished by long usage in Great Britain 
involves no technical trustee relation- 
ships whatever. Corporations, organ- 


ized and capitalized like other business 
enterprises, create not food products 
or motor cars or electric power, but 


convert raw material, consisting of 
capital invested in the jointly operated 
investment fund by different kinds of 
participants, into a finished product 
made up of a widely diversified, care- 
fully selected and continuously super- 
vised portfolio of investment securities. 
Voting power belongs to the stock- 
holders who, as in other corporations, 
elect the directors charged with re- 
sponsibility for supervising the invest- 
ment trust corporation’s affairs. 
Some people have suggested that the 
term “investment trust” is not a satis- 
factory name for these companies, and 
that they should be known as “security 
companies.” There is, however, no 
reason for changing the name so long 
accepted for financial funds and com- 
panies of this type. It is only neces- 
sary to understand the unequivocal 
meaning long attaching to the term 
“investment trust” or “investment trust 
company” and not to confuse it with 
“trust estates” or “trustee” relation- 
ships in the technical meaning which 
statutes and court decisions have given 
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to other wholly different uses of the 
words “trust” and “trustee.” 


“TRUSTEE” AND “DIRECT” FORMS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Turning now to the United States, 
we shall see that among the two hun- 
dred or so investment trust funds, or 
companies, in which public participa- 
tion has been invited, there are perhaps 
as many as thirty or forty, or ap 
proximately 15 to 20 per cent., which 
take technically a “trustee,” rather 
than a corporate, or direct, form. All 
the rest are corporations, with the ex: 
ception of a comparatively few com- 
mon law, or Massachusetts, trusts op- 
erating substantially like corporations. 

To put this in another way, in 
America the concept of “investment 
trust” has been broadened to include 
not only companies, or funds operating 
like the British (the British investment 
trusts being corporations and having no 
technical “trust” forms), but also cer: 
tain other types of investment par- 
ticipation. For instance, what are 
commonly known as “fixed” and “lim 
ited management” investment trusts 
in this country consist generally of 
issues of certificates carrying pro rata 
participation in a group of American 
common stocks. The composition of 
each group, “block” or “unit” is gen 
erally defined in an indenture, under 
whose terms a trust company, acting 
as trustee, holds the underlying se- 
curities and issues the participating 
certificates. Sometimes the indenture 
provides that no changes are to be 
made in the deposited securities. Other 
indentures under which participations 
are sold to the public provide for the 
element of management, by defining, 
with more or less latitude, the condi- 
tions under which changes may be 
made in the securities held in the trust 
company by the “depositor” corpora: 
tion (i.e. the group creating the “in 
vestment trust” fund by agreement 
with the trust company functioning 
as trustee under the indenture). 


Some indenture investment _ trusts 
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are therefore built upon the principle 
of continuous supervision of invest- 
ment holdings. Others start with a 
certain group of securities, held by a 
trustee, which, if any substitutions 
whatever are permitted under the 
terms of the indenture, are changed 
relatively little. Nevertheless, all types 


of investment trusts, whether “general ~ 


management,” “fixed,” or “limited 
management,” exist for the purpose of 
placing the capital of many partici- 
pants in a diversity of securities solely 
for the purpose of investment. 


LEGAL DISTINCTIONS: THE CONTRAC- 
TUAL TYPE 


A lawyer would probably explain 
all this in a different way. He might 
point out that whereas in Great Britain 
investment trusts take the corporate 
form, in the United States they are 
divided into two main types. The 


greater part, in this respect resembling 
the British, operate like corporations, 


receiving funds directly from partici- 
pants and employing them without 
making immediate use of the services 
of a trustee. They may therefore be 
called “direct” or statutory investment 
trusts. A number of them, which by 
contradistinction may be called “con- 
tractual” investment trusts, show the 
following characteristics: 

_ 1. Participation in them takes the 
form of certificates issued, or counter- 
signed, by a bank, or trust company, 
acting as trustee, and evidencing a pro 
rata claim in favor of the owner, in a 
fund consisting of securities and/or 
cash held by the trustee. These certifi- 
cates are only issued by virtue of an 
indenture or agreemeat which stipu- 
lates that the investment fund is to be 
held by the trustee, sets forth the in- 
terests and rights of all parties con- 
cerned (namely, the creators of the 
fund, the trustee, and the buyers of 
the certificates), defines the conditions 
under which the creators of the funds, 
or “depositors,” may make changes or 
substitutions, if any, in the securities 
held by the trustee, and the conditions 
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under which cash or securities may be 
withdrawn from the fund. 

2. With investment trust funds of 
the “contractual type,” legal title to 
all cash and securities is vested in the 
trustee which holds them, or in its 
nominee. 

3. The indenture provides for re- 
deemability of the certificates in actual 
securities, or in the cash equivalent of 
the pro rata share represented in the 
total fund held by the trustee, upon 
presentation of the certificate or certifi- 
cates to the trustee. Each certificate 
holder is therefore in a sense the 
grantor of an express revocable trust. 
The certificate is not a new security, 
as such, but merely a participation in 
a given group of securities and/or 
cash held by a trustee. 

The indenture describes the condi- 
tion under which additional certifi- 
cates may be issued, the amount being 
dependent upon the volume of under- 
lying collateral and not, as in a cor- 
poration, upon the amounts of new 
capital authorized from time to time 
by the board of directors. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF “DIRECT” 
TYPE 


THE 


It is principally in the “contractual” 
form of investment trust that any 
technical trustee relationship obtains. 
However, it should not be forgotten 
that investment trusts of this type 
constitute only a small part of the 
American. investment trust movement, 
and large numbers of investment 
trusts sponsored by leading banks, 
investment bankers, and investment 
trust groups take the statutory, 
or “direct,” as against the “‘con- 
tractual,” form, in this respect re- 
sembling the British investment trusts. 
As compared with the “contractual” 
trusts, the “direct” investment trus‘s 
frequently have a wider distribution of 
risk and a more active supervision, or 
management. With some exceptions, 
such as Insuranshares, and the Invest- 
ment Trust Funds of the Investment 
Managers Company, and of the Se- 
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curity Management Company, super- 
vision charges in “contractual” invest- 
ment trusts—if there is any super: 
vision—are provided for in advance in 
the “spread” between the cost at any 
time of the underlying collateral held 
by the trustee and the prices at which 
the participating certificates are cur- 
rently sold to the public. 

With the “direct’ investment trusts, 
all of which are under some form of 
current supervision, the costs of such 
administration or supervision are taken 
out of the current earnings which the 
supervision helps to make. As with 
any other form of business undertak- 
ing, administration is a continuing 
current charge against continuing cur- 
rent earnings, and shares are a partici- 
pation in a business enterprise rather 
than a pro rata claim upon a given 
group of securities held by a trustee. 
Among British investment trusts an 
average per annum administrative cost 
is about one-half of 1 per cent. on 
the total investment capital, as over 


against annual gross cash income from 


interest, dividends and _ investment 
profits of from 6} to 10 per cent., de- 
pending upon the capabilities and 
policies of the management. In the 
United States are to be found a num- 
ber of investment trust companies of 
equally conservative policy whose ad- 
ministrative costs, as compared with 
income, rank favorably with the British 
companies. 


INVESTMENT POLICIES OF BRITISH 
COMPANIES 


B. In the second place, the British 
investment trust obtains a broad dis- 
tribution of risk by investing and re- 
investing in securities originating in 
many different countries, representing 
many different kinds of issues, and 
carrying a fixed, as well as a variable, 
return. In other words, the diversifi- 
cation which characterizes these com- 
panies in the employment of their in- 
vestment funds is at once international 
and inter-industrial, and involves the 
purchase of bonds, as well as preferred 


and common stocks. Among the more 
than 125 investment trust companies 
whose securities are publicly held in 
London, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aber- 
deen and Glasgow there are compara- 
tively few exceptions to be found to 
the foregoing statements. 

There are at least three conclusions 
to be emphasized from British ex- 
perience in this regard. One is that 
as a rule investment trust companies 
and funds do not purchase large 
quantities of so-called “trustee” se 
curities. “Gilt-edged” — issues—par- 
ticularly those upon which an artificial 
demand has been concentrated by vir- 
tue of legislation placing them in the 
class of “legals”—are not a good “buy” 
for investment trust companies. The 
prices are generally too high for a con 
servative investment trust in Great 
Britain, which normally seeks safety 
by purchasing from 200 to 1000 dif- 
ferent securities, at costs which, in the 
carefully formulated opinion of the in- 
vestment trust managers, represent 
substantial investment values. 

Short term maturities in the form 
of government, state or municipal ob- 
ligations are a useful instrument of 
temporary investment when an invest: 
ment trust wishes to keep a goodly 
proportion of its assets in substantially 
liquid form pending an expected down- 
ward readjustment of security prices 
in certain markets where it wishes to 
buy. They are like call loans or bank 
deposits in this respect. But experience 
shows conclusively that it would be 
practically impossible to run an in- 
vestment trust successfully and con- 
servatively on the basis of “legals,” or 
“trustee” securities. Had public au- 
thorities required investment trusts to 
limit their investment activities, it is 
safe to say that the investment trust 
movement as we know it would never 
have developed in Great Britain and 
that the usefulness of these institutions 
to investors would have been seriously 
jeopardized. 

Another striking fact concerning 
the British investment trust companies 

(Continued on page 205) 





NEW BUSINESS IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 
By T. D. MacGREGorR 


In the following article the author presents a number of practical and helpful sugges- 
tions for bank new business development, based on his many years of active and di- 
versified experience in the financial advertising field. Mr. MacGregor is vice-president 
of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., of New York; specialists in financial advertising, and 


author of the Book of Thrift and MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising. 


upon good customers at their of- 

fices or places of business can be 
made to mean much in the way of 
good-will and new business if the call- 
ing is done systematically. The way 
some banks are doing this is to have 
eight or ten of the officers set aside 
one morning a week for this work, 
each man choosing the day most con- 
venient for him. It is presupposed 
that each officer has an _ understudy 
who can take care of his desk during 


Perens calls by bank officers 


his absence, so that his regular work, 


will not be neglected. 

The day before the visits are to be 
made the new business manager gives 
the officer a choice of five names from 
the general customers on the central 
file cards. This enables each man to 
pick out persons he knows personally. 

The call is primarily like a parochial 
visit of a minister on members of his 
flock. The questions are like these: 
“How is business?”; “Are you getting 
satisfactory service from us?”; “Isn't 
there something additional we can do 
for you?”; “Are you using all of our 
departments and facilities that you 
might use?” In this way many leads 
for new business are uncovered with- 
out any special effort being made to do 
80. 

Succinct reports of each visit are 
made to the new business manager 
who takes proper steps to have the 
leads followed up, and if there have 
been any complaints regarding service 
the attention of the proper parties is 
called to them. Good customers are 
almost invariably pleased to have 


their bankers take the time to call 
upon them at their own places of busi- 
ness. Even if no new business is ob- 
tained, in most cases the relationship 


T. D. MacGrecor 


Vice-president of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York. 


is more firmly cemented and the good- 
will resulting is well worth the time 
spent. 


USING THE, DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Every day there pours forth from 
the daily newspaper presses of the 
United States a flood of about 35,- 
000,000 newspapers. By swift car- 
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tiers they quickly come into the hands 
of readers in every nook and cranny 
of the land. 

The almost universal reading of the 
daily newspaper, with its news, edi- 
torials, pictures, articles, features and 
advertisements, accounts in large mea- 
sure for the general intelligence and 
high standards of living of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Not only in its primary function of 
giving the news when it is news, but 
also as the advertising medium of first 
importance, there can be no substitute 
for the daily newspaper. 

National advertisers know that their 
advertising in daily newspapers can be 
started or stopped overnight; that 
through this medium they can test out 
territories economically, and that they 
have the same opportunity for com- 
plete consumer appeal as that enjoyed 
by the local advertiser. 

Realizing all these facts, and influ- 
enced by the direct evidence of results, 
American banks, trust companies, 
manufacturers and distributors are in- 
vesting more than $220,000,000 a 
year in newspaper advertising. For 
them the daily newspaper is a daily 
necessity. 

In starting a 


advertising 
campaign it is a good idea to ask for 
the co-operation of all employes, di- 
rectors, officers, stockholders and even 
customers. One trust company for this 
purpose sent the following letter: 


general 


The Blank Trust Company announces a 
general campaign of publicity, starting at 
once, which will have the following ends in 
view: 

Giving the people of a wider 
knowledge of the services offered by a modern 
trust company, paying special attention, of 
course, to the facilities of this company. 

Introducing every department of the com- 
pany to customers now using only one or 
more. 

Each customer, stockholder, director, offi- 
cer and employe is interested in the con: 
tinued growth of the institution and _ this 
campaign should further the present steady 
expansion of our business. 

Best results will be obtained with the 
earnest co-operation of all members of our 
“family.” Your help and suggestions will be 
welcomed. 


We are taking the liberty of enclosing 
cards for your convenience in introducing 
your friends to us. Your introduction wil] 
make their business especially welcome and 
places you under no further obligation. 

President. 


THE MONTHLY SAVINGS PLAN 


The monthly savings plan 
depositors in the company to 
savings accounts in the same 
as they pay their monthly bills. 

In operation, the plan is simple. 
The depositor makes an initial de 
posit, either by mail or by personal 
call at the bank. He indicates over his 
signature the amount he desires to 
save monthly. At the end of each 
month thereafter he receives a state- 
ment of the amount to be saved. He 
returns ‘this statement with his deposit, 
to be credited to the account of his 
savings program. 

Results show that the average per: 
son saves 50 per cent. more when he 
adopts some plan of monthly saving, 
whereby his attention is called to this 
matter every month. 

It is possible to have a thrift poster 
contest in which many grade pupils 
can compete without actually making 
the drawings themselves. Prizes can 
be awarded to rooms and the winners 
themselves can decide by vote what 
shall be done with the money in the 
way of getting something useful or 
ornamental for their room. The art 
instructor of the school would plan 
with each room what the poster would 
be and outline the design decided upon. 
It would be the children’s part to do 
the lettering, and coloring. A month 
should be given for the preparation of 
the posters. An outside committee of 
three would be judges of the contest. 
The prize-winning posters would be on 
exhibition at the bank and reproduced 
in the newspapers, thus resulting in a 
lot of free publicity for the bank. 

Intensive advertising to savings de- 
positors now on your books may be as 
profitable as advertising for new ac 
counts. Many persons would increase 
their accounts if the matter was 
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brought to their attention tactfully; 
some may have forgotten that they have 
an account with you. 

Begin with a small group of accounts 
—perhaps twenty-five—and follow 
them up at intervals of one month with 
a series of form letters. 

The following suggestions for form 
letters should be effective: 

1. Referring to the long dormant 
account in a tactful manner and men- 
tioning the advantages of your savings 
department. 

2. Emphasizing the advantages of 
regular deposits and of compound in- 
terest. 

3. A savings account as the start 
for more profitable investments, as a 
means of acquiring a home, paying life 
insurance premiums, etc. 


4. Thanking the customer for 


building up ‘his account. 

For transferring dormant savings ac- 
counts into active ones a plan adopted 
by a bank in Ohio is worth consider- 
ing. The new business manager began 


work on small blocks of accounts— 
starting with twenty-three that 
amounted to only $163 with an aver- 
age balance of $7.08. A series of form 
letters was sent to each of the accounts 
at regular intervals for the next six 
months. These were not the usual 
stereotyped letters, but were written 
specially and typed instead of printed. 
Typed letters, signed by an officer, are 
more effective always than processed 
or printed letters. They attract more 
attention from the customer and give 
him the impression that the letter was 
prepared especially for him. 

At the end of the six months the 
balances of these twenty-three accounts 
had increased to more than $3000. 


CALENDARS AND NOVELTIES 


A banker who has had considerable 
advertising experience has this to say 
about calendars and novelties: 


“Calendars have come to be one of 
the most common forms of bank pub- 
licity. However, to get good results 
calendars must be displayed. 


“It is, therefore, an excellent plan 
to distribute calendars to a selected list 
of people, having particular regard for 
those who may be inclined to hang up 
the calendars in places where they will 
be seen by others. Promiscuous dis- 
tribution of calendars must necessarily 
result in waste. 

“Novelties are a much _ discussed 
form of publicity, for, while there are 
various types of good novelties, there 
are many kinds of poor ones. 

“The chief value of novelties de- 
pends upon the success with which 
they are made to represent a worth- 
while gift that carries with it a spirit 
of friendship and appreciation for past 
or prospective business. 

“Neither calendars nor novelties are 
an essential to a well planned advertis- 
ing campaign but they oftimes add a 
touch of color to an otherwise some- 
what sombre publicity program and 
not infrequently they bring home the 
business.” 


In compiling new mailing lists of 
prospects the following sources will 
prove suggestive. In making new lists 
the need of having small select lists 
worked intensively is to be emphasized. 
Lists deteriorate rapidly if not prop- 
erly followed up. 

1. Items in daily newspapers. One 
successful institution says its most pro- 
ductive lists come from a careful read- 
ing of the newspapers and making 
cards from the following information: 

A. Persons who have sold property 
and hence have ready money. 

B. Beneficiaries under wills. 

C. All real estate news. , 

D. Proposed extensions of business, 
etc. (This source is especially valu- 
able for trust prospects.) 

2. Telephone book. If the book 
could be gone over with some one 
acquainted with the different sections 
of the community good results would 
be obtained. (Especially good for 
trust and savings.) . 

3. Lists of charge accounts at vari- 
ous stores. (Must be carefully weeded 
out.) Customers, stockholders and di- 
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rectors will be glad to give you their 
lists in confidence. 

4. Names of automobile owners. 

5. Names of holders of recorded 
mortgages. (For investment depart- 
ment.) 

6. Salesmen, managers, and other 
employes of commercial and _ indus- 
trial concerns. 

7. All persons having property as- 
sessed above a certain figure for real 
estate and for personal property. 

8. List of taxpayers. (When it is 
desirable to solicit intensively in some 
particular district or part of the city, 
this source will be valuable.) 

9. Social register. (For 
folder.) 


trust 


ESSAY CONTEST 


A California bank invited school 
children to write a short essay giving 
their reasons why a farmer should 
have a reserve account. The thirty- 
four best essays won $150 in prizes 
as follows: 


First prize a savings account with 
$50 deposited to the credit of the win- 


Second prize a $25 savings ac- 
count. Third prize a $15 savings ac- 
count. Fourth prize a $10 savings ac- 
count. Fifth and sixth prizes $5 sav- 
ings accounts. Seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth prizes $2.50 savings accounts 
each. Fifteenth to thirty-four prizes 
$1 savings accounts each. 
The rules of the contest were: 


ner. 


1. Contest opens September 1 and 
closes September 30. 

2. Subject of essay to be “Why a 
Farmer Should Have a Reserve Ac- 
count. 

3. Any pupil in the seventh or 
eighth grade in grammar school or any 


high school student is eligible to enter 
this contest. 

4. Essays shall not be over 250 
words long. 

5. Write mame, address, school, 
grade and age at top of each page, and 
fasten pages together. 

6. Essays shall be written in ink 
on one side of paper only. 

7. Mail or bring essays to “Con- 
test Manager” at the bank. 

8. Essays must be mailed or de 
livered by midnight of September 30. 

9. Selections will be based on origi- 
nality of ideas, clearness of expression, 
composition and neatness. 


SOLICITING NEW CONCERNS 


In some cities a list is published 
daily in the newspapers of newly in- 
corporated concerns, showing the cap- 
italization and the names of individual 
incorporators. Publication usually oc- 
curs within a day or two after the 
filing of the necessary documents with 
the Secretary of State, so that banks 
have an opportunity to solicit such cor 
porations almost immediately after 
their inception. Where competition is 
keen the various financial institutions 
have their representatives call on the 
same day the news appears in print. 

Of course the credit department 
should co-operate in this connection. 
As a matter of fact, without ready as 
sistance at all times from the credit 
department, the right kind of new 
business cannot be obtained and much 
unadvised solicitation will occur. Prompt 
service from the credit department is 
one of the biggest assets to the suc- 
cessful functioning of the new busi- 
ness department. On the other hand, 
the new business department co-oper- 
ates with the credit department by 
furnishing to its files all credit informa’ 
tion obtained while on the “outside.” 





THE OPEN MARKET POLICY OF THE 
FUTURE 


. By A. C. MILLER 
: ,Member Federal Reserve Board 


[Reprinted from the Fiftieth Anniersary Number of the London Statist] 


eral Reserve technique no single 

item is of greater interest than the 
development of its open-market pro- 
cedure. Such prominence as the open- 
market operation has in recent years 
attained was probably not anticipated 
at the time the Federal Reserve System 
was organized. The Federal Reserve 
banks were then conceived of as banks 
of discount to which member banks 
would turn as they needed additional 
supplies of currency or reserve credit— 
in brief, as institutions in which the 
initiative in creating new credit would 
rest with the borrowing member bank, 
the Federal Reserve Bank playing its 
part in the process mainly through the 
establishment of discount rates designed 
either to encourage or to discourage 
the use of its facilities as the situation 
might seem to require. 

Following the disastrous revulsion of 
1920 and the depression of 1921 re- 
discounting with Federal Reserve banks 
fell into some disfavor. The public, 
at least in certain sections of the coun- 
try, showed some misgiving with re- 
gard to member banks heavily or con- 
tinuously in debt to their Reserve 
banks. In consequence, member banks 
showed reluctance to borrow except un- 
der the pressure and justification of 
seasonal or other transitory require- 
ments. In these circumstances it ap- 
peared advisable to the Federal Re- 
Serve, in order that the recovery of 
trade might be facilitated and later in 
order continuously to maintain a favor- 
able economic situation, to take the in- 
Itiative at times in supplying the coun- 


I: the post-war history of the Fed- 


try with an enlarged basis of credit. 
Thus was begun in 1922 an open- 
market policy. It was organized and 
further developed in 1923 as a system 
matter, and in the last five years has 
been, perhaps, the most decisive factor 
in the credit-control technique of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

By an open-market operation is, of 
course, meant the purchase or sale by 
Federal Reserve banks of securities in 
the open money market of the coun- 
try. The purchase of securities has 
the effect of enlarging the credit base; 
the sale of securities of contracting it. 
The effect, so far as the public is 
aware, is very similar to that of an in- 
flow or outflow of gold. Indeed, as 
open-market policy has been operated 
in the United States, for example in 
the autumn of 1927, when an outflow 
of gold was in process, the Federal Re- 
serve has sometimes intervened to pre- 
vent the firming effects on money rates 
that might be expected from such out- 
flow by making offsetting purchases of 
securities, thus releasing money to the 
market. Similarly, in the reverse case, 
on one or two occasions sales of se- 
curities have been made to offset the 
effects of a gold influx where easing of 
money conditions to be expected from 
such influx did not seem at the mo- 
ment to be desirable. 

In reviewing the course of money 
rates in the United States in recent 
years, at any rate so far as influenced 
by Federal Reserve policy, the fore’ 
most influence must be assigned to 
open-market operations. While the 
discount rates of the Federal Reserve 
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banks have undergone change from 
time to time, such changes more fre- 
quently than not have been made 
either in recognition of a credit situa- 
tion brought about by antecedent open- 
market operations or to accompany and 
reinforce a change of attitude assumed 
by the Federal Reserve towards the 
trend of business and credit conditions 
and needs. 

As revealing the flexibility of the 
Federal Reserve, the history of its open- 
market policy in the last five years 
constitutes the most interesting chap- 
ter of its post-war development. The 
manner in which this instrument has 
been used, the general procedure with 
reference to credit administration of 
which it constitutes the heart, and the 
degree of reliance placed in it make of 
it, if not exactly a new expedient in 
the technique of reserve banking, at 
least one of new and enlarged potenti- 
alities in situations calling for an au- 
thoritative attitude and active initia- 
tive towards the money market, such 
as have obtained more or less con- 
stantly during the past five years. The 
acute transitions and readjustments in- 
cident to the economic movement dur- 
ing this period called for a credit-con- 
trol device less leisurely in character 
and less openly deliberate than that of 
the discount rate, and gave impetus to 
the extraordinary development which 
the open-market operation attained. 

Whether open-market policy will 
continue to hold its present place of 
importance in the credit procedure of 
the Federal Reserve seems doubtful. 
There have been some indications that 
it was losing its hold on the esteem of 
a considerable section of the business 
and banking public. Its quality of 
arbitrariness has exposed it to the criti- 
cism of being un-American. It seems 
not improbable, therefore, that with 
the return of the United States to a 
more settled economic basis, and with 
the world in general well advanced to 
complete recovery, and the gold stand- 
ard as an international stabilizing mech- 
anism pretty nearly restored to its old- 


time efficacy, the primary instrument 
in the credit-control technique of the 
Federal Reserve in the future will be 
the discount rate rather than the open- 
market operation. Not that the open- 
market operation will be discarded, 
but that it will cease to be an habitual 
device and take its place as an oc 
casional expedient in the credit mechan- 
ism of the Federal Reserve—an ex- 
pedient to be resorted to in situations 
of acuteness where prompt interven- 
tion is necessary to effective handling. 
With the probability that such situa- 
tions will be of less frequent recurrence 
in the future than in the recent past, 
however, the more orderly and less 
drastic form of credit regulation pro- 
vided by the discount rate promises to 
play the role of leading importance in 
Federal Reserve practice. 

An added and more immediate im 
pulse to this shifting of emphasis in 
Federal Reserve procedure is likely to 
result from the serious impairment of 
prestige which the open-market policy 
of the Federal Reserve has recently 
sustained, because of untoward de- 
velopments in connection with its ad- 
venture in the autumn of last year in 
undertaking to ease and stabilize the 
international situation. The American 
stock market on that occasion took ad- 
vantage of the Federal Reserve's policy 
of cheap and easy money. The volume 
of credit involved in speculative loans 
grew rapidly, and in the early part of 
the year 1928 attained such magnitude 
as to awaken widespread concern in 
the United States and to place the 
Federal Reserve in a position of un 
comfortable responsibility. The lesson 
of this experience will not soon be for 
gotten, and is likely to register itself 
in the flexible mind of the Federal Re 
serve as a change of front. For the 
circumstances which have occasioned 
the partial miscarriage of Federal Re 
serve policy in the last ten months are 
of the kind that are likely to repeat 
themselves. The exurbent temper of 
the American speculative community 
can usually be counted on to respond 
to a sufficient stimulus in the way of 
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cheap and easy money. This recent 
experience suggests the hazard to which 
a policy of cheap and easy money is 
always exposed in the United States. 
Unless and until, therefore, some effec- 


tive method can be devised for pre- 
venting the diversion of the flow of 
Federal Reserve credit into speculative 
loans, open-market policy will be handi- 
capped and at a disadvantage. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS—PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 
(Continued from page 198) 


is that the great majority keep the bet- 
ter part of their investments in the 
form of bonds. By acquiring bonds 
through agreement with originating and 
distributing houses at time of issue, by 
awaiting occasions, conditions and 
places for purchasing at reasonable 
prices, these great investment com- 
panies have been able throughout the 
years to obtain comparatively favor- 
able yields on bonds held, as well as 
substantial appreciation. Of course, 
many British investment trust com: 
panies own quantities of common stock, 
purchased with circumspection and at 
prices which in view of book values 
and quality of management give pros’ 
pect of enhancement in value. 
However, and this may be stressed 
as a third conclusion drawn from the 
investment policies of British invest- 
ment trust companies, their success in 
accumulating reserves, in building up 
their capital position, and in obtain: 
ing satisfactory earnings has been, in 
no sense, dependent upon buoyant se- 
curity markets in any one country. 
The most skilfully managed invest- 


ment trusts on the other side, far from 
losing by reason of depressed or de- 
preciating markets, have taken ad- 
vantage of the striking buying oppor- 
tunities which such periods of price 
reaction afford, not forgetting that in- 
disputable economic fact that periods 
of prosperity and depression do not 
occur at the same time in all the lead- 
ing markets of the world. Even in 
the almost universal setback of prices 
which occurred in 1920 and subsequent 
years as a result of the world cata- 
clysm these investment trust companies 
acquired many holdings at low figures, 
relied upon their reserves to cushion 
any substantial capital impairment, 
paid all expenses, debenture interest, 
and preferred and common dividends 
out of current earnings, and with the 
subsequent inevitable upward readjust- 
ment of prices in the leading security 
markets of the world, were swept back 
into a position of substantial unrealized 
book profits on their investment port- 
folios. 


The second and final instalment of this 
article will appear in the September number. 





BRANCH BANKING CHIEF TOPIC AT 
A. I. B. CONVENTION 


the younger bankers, branch bank- 

ing is no longer a subject for de- 
bate. It is an accepted fact, and the 
younger bankers are setting to work, 
in systematic fashion, to make it as 
effective as possible. 

For, at the convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking in Philadel- 
phia on June 19, 20 and 21, no less 
than five different addresses were de- 
livered on various aspects of branch 
banking. None of them were contro- 
versial—they were practical. They 
discussed the operation of the branches, 
how to clear checks from _ branches, 
what accounting is best for branches. 

Women ranked next to branch bank- 
ing, in the amount of attention they 
received. There were almost as many 
of them at the convention as there 
were men. They held a special ses- 
sion of their own, and for the first 
time they were appointed to national 
committees. 


[’ one may judge by the action of 


This is a signal victory for them. 


The A. I. B. was originally organized 
for men. In 1900 there were prac- 
tically no women bank employes. But 
conditions have changed since then, 
and the A. I. B. changes with them. 


PROGRAM FOLLOWS USUAL FORM 


Outside of these two features, the 
program of the convention was much 
like that of other conventions of the 
A. I. B. It has been reduced to a 
regular formula. Delegates began to 
arrive at the Bellevue Stratford on 
Monday, June 18. As soon as they 
were registered, some of them went off 
on a tour of the many historic build- 
ings in Philadelphia. Others visited 
the Navy Yard. In the evening, there 
was a smoker for the men, and a card 
party for the women. Both groups 
met at 11 p. m. for an informal get: 
together and dance at the Philadelphia 
Tennis Club. 
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The next morning the first general 
session of the convention was held. In 
the afternoon the departmental con- 
ferences, which are always the impor- 
tant part of an A. I. B. convention 
began. That evening the public speak- 
ing contest and the annual debate were 
held. Dancing furnished a pleasant 
conclusion to this evening also. 

All day Wednesday there were more 
departmental conferences. For those 
delegates who felt they had had 
enough, after a morning of such, there 
was an excursion to Atlantic City that 
afternoon. 

Thursday brought still more confer- 
ences and, in the evening, the great 
political event of the convention, the 
caucuses for president and vice-presi- 
dent and members of the executive 
council. 

The last general session was held 
Friday morning. After listening to 
the Rev. A. Ray Petty, pastor of the 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, deliver 
the principal address on “The Impera- 
tives of Achievement,” and after elect- 
ing the officers for the next year, the 
delegates went off in the afternoon on 
a trip to Valley Forge. They came 
back, however, in time for the farewell 
ball that night. 


STANDARD CERTIFICATE HARDER TO GET 


P. R. Williams, vice-president Bank 
of Italy National Trust and Savings 
Association, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
retiring president of the institute, in 
his annual address before the first gen’ 
eral session, told how the A. I. B. 
courses have been steadily extended to 
keep pace with the growth of banking 
needs and banking knowledge. 

For example, in addition to the orig 
inal two courses of commercial law and 
economics and banking (which covered 
sixty hours in all)’ and which led to a 
standard certificate; the aspirant for a 
standard certificate must now take 
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eight different courses, involving 336 
hours of work. The present holder of 
a standard certificate, he added, has 
good reason to be proud of it. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MEN 


Fred N. Shepherd, executive manager 
of the American Bankers Association, 
at the same _ session, followed Mr. 
Bacigalupi’s example of last year by 
giving an inspirational address,~ “Your 
Responsibility: Your Opportunity.” 

The problem of every big banker, of 
every big executive today, is where to 
get competent men. “There are far 
from enough skilled men available to 


NorMANn J. Hayes 
Vice-president Philadelphia National 
Bank and chairman general conven- 
tion committee American Institute of 

Banking. 


man the banks of this country,” he 


asserted, 
two 


“In the last few years, over 
thousand national banks have, 
under the revised Federal law, been 
granted trust powers, and there is a 
scarcity of trained trust men to estab- 
lish and operate such departments. . . . 

“For a young man with health, char- 
acter, judgment, a mind well trained, 


a pleasing personality and an eye for 
the main chance, the sky is the limit. 
There never was a time when the pub- 
lic was so willing to pay for being well 


FRANK M. TotTToNn 


Assistant cashier the Chase National 

Bank of New York and new presi- 

dent the American Institute of 
Banking. 


served.” Examples: Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Gene Tunney, Will Rogers, 
Charlie Chaplin, Adolph Zukor, Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler, Melvin A. Traylor, 
John H. Peulicher. 

John McHugh, chairman of the ex’ 
ecutive committee of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, gave the other 
address at the first general session. He 
spoke of the changes which have taken 
place in the last forty years of which 
he has personal knowledge, and par- 
ticularly singled out for praise the 
improvement made by the Federal Re- 
serve System’s policy of “emphasizing 
that it is the part of wisdom and pru- 
dence in bank management to have at 
all times a goodly percentage of de- 
mand obligations in eligible commer- 
cial paper, prime bills, or acceptances, 
and Government securities.” 
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“But,” said Mr. McHugh, “I feel 
that, good as our present banking sys- 
tem is, it will undergo many more 
changes as time goes on—changes, per- 
haps, as momentous and far-reaching 
as those we have experienced in recent 
years.” 


LEADERS OF THE CONFERENCES 


The departmental conferences cov- 
ered the familiar subjects. They were 
as follows: 

Audits and Accounting—Led by F. 
W. Heathcote, assistant vice-president 
Los Angeles-First National Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bank Administration—Led by Charles 
Niebling, vice-president Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

Business Development and Advertis- 
ing—Led by Earl V. Newton, manager 
new business department Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Checks and Collections—Led by 


Louis C. George, assistant cashier Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 

Credits—Led by Frank V. Moise, 
assistant vice-president the Whitney- 
Central National Bank, New Orleans, 
La. 

Investments and Investment Bank- 
ing—-Led by William N. Pope, assist- 
ant vice-president First Trust and De- 
posit Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Savings Banking—Led by Edwin C. 


Estes, assistant secretary South Brook~ 


lyn Savings Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trust Functions—Led by Herbert H. 
Gardner, vice-president Highland Park 
Trust Company, Highland Park, Mich. 

Unfortunately it is not possible, 
within the limitations of a magazine 
article, to give a summary of all the 
addresses delivered before these con- 
ferences. It is not possible even to 
list the names of all the speakers. The 
most that can be done is to briefly re- 
port the more important. 


BRANCH BANK MANAGEMENT 


As mentioned above, branch banking 
was frequently discussed during the 


convention. One of the good ad 
dresses on the subject was that of H. 
Ennis Jones, vice-president of the 
Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
on “Branch Bank Management.” 

Mr. jones was inclined to believe 
that the manager is the key man in 
every branch. Whether or not the 
branch will be successful depends on 
him. He must be impressed with the 
fact that his job is not only to run 
the bank smoothly, so that customers 
will be pleasingly and promptly served, 
but that he must also increase the busi- 
ness and prestige of the branch. Mr. 
Jones said that inter-office new business 
contests had been found very helpful 
in stimulating new business effort. 

It is helpful to hold periodical meet- 
ings of the officials in charge of 
branches, so that whenever one branch 
develops an idea which increases efh- 
ciency or promotes economy, it can be 
adopted by all the branches. 

W. A. Anderson, assistant super’ 
visor of the foreign department of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, 
Canada, was inclined to ascribe more 
importance to central management of 
a system of branches than Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Anderson’s subject was “Making 
the Branch Bank Pay,” and he started 
out with the statement that, “It is self- 
evident that the same factors that make 
for the successful operation of a bank 
will also make the branch pay.” And 
if the head office has been successful 
there is no reason why the branches 
should not be. 

For advertising, care of buildings, 
ordering of supplies, arrangements with 
foreign correspondents, salaries of em: 
ployes, financing, can all be directed 
from the head office. In the Canadian 
banks the branches do no _ financing. 
They carry no reserves of their own. 
“Branches having surplus funds trans’ 
fer them, by a simple method of book- 
keeping, to the head office; those re’ 
quiring funds secure them from the 
head office the same way.” 

All these details are regulated by 
three means: (1) a manual of instruc’ 
tions for branch managers; (2) periodi- 
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cal inspections of branches by traveling 
inspectors and, (3) frequent bulletins 
and circulars from the head office. 

“In order to keep branches on a 
strict accounting basis, so that it can 
be told when the branch has been 
made to pay,” he said, “a rate of in- 
terest based on past earnings of the 
bank as a whole is applied to funds 
supplied to or borrowed from the head 
ofice by each branch, as shown by the 
daily balances in the head office ac- 
count. ‘ 

“Summing it all up, then, the head 
ofice prepares the background for the 
establishment of branches equipped to 
do full banking business at small cost, 
lends guidance, and exercises super- 
vision and, while ultimately success 
must depend upon the efforts of man- 
agers, sees that every ounce of energy 
and enthusiasm latent in them is 


brought out to make the branch pay.” 


THE GROWING BUSINESS IN PERSONAL 


LOANS 


One of the important addresses de: 
livered before the convention was that 
of Freas Brown Snyder, executive vice- 
president Mitten Men and Manage: 
ment Bank and Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, on “Personal Loans.” 

“Personal loans,” he said, “are small 
loans to wage earners and salaried and 
professional people on their personal 
credit.” 

This business has been growing 
slowly for several years, until at pres- 
ent there are 2200 such loan offices in 
operation in the twenty-three states 
which have passed small loan legisla- 
tion. Approximately 75 per cent. of 
these are independent units, and the 
balance belongs to six or seven holding 
companies, each having more than 
thirty officers scattered over various 
states, 

The attention of the banking fra- 
ternity has recently been drawn to 
this very profitable business by the 
entry of the largest bank in the coun- 
try, the National City Bank of New 
York, into this field. Figuring that the 


National City Bank operates on the 
normal turnover of its capital of 1.7 
times a year under the plan, the bank 
will get a net profit from these small 
loans of approximately 2.7 per cent. 
on the capital invested. This is very 
satisfactory when compared to the 
average return of from three-quarters 
to seven-eighths of 1 per cent. which 
the average bank makes on its com- 
mercial business. However, the small 
units in which these loans must be 
made, and their non-recurring quality, 
tend to make overhead costs very high, 
and it may be expected that competi- 
tion will cut down this profit margin in 
the future. 

The cost of such loans, naturally, is 
pretty high for the borrower. The 
borrower who pays 6 per cent. dis- 
count for one year and makes a 
weekly deposit of 2% per cent. (as in 
the National City plan) is buying his 
money at an annual cost of 15.6 per 
cent. If an investigation fee of 2 per 
cent. is charged the cost is 22.13 per 
cent. The payment of interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum on the 
balances as they accumulate in the 
special deposit reduces these costs 1.5 
per cent. 

In making small loans like this the 
credit department has no statements to 
analyze. It must rely on the two in- 
dorsers and on the character of the 
borrower. Character can be judged 
by the purpose of the loan and by the 
steadiness, earning capacity, thrift and 
responsibility of the man as shown by 
his record. 

The large return to be made on 
funds invested in the personal loans is 
likely to make for active competition 
among banks for this business, according 
to Mr. Snyder. “It seems that we may 
reasonably expect a repetition of our 
recent experience in instalment credit,” 
he said. 

On the other hand, however, “per- 
sonal loans offer to the commercial 
banks something more than an_ in- 
creased return on a part of their loan 
able funds. They present an un- 
equaled opporttinity for educating the 
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masses in banking methods, savings 
habits, budgeting and investments.” 


ADVERTISING, WINDOWS AND 
CUSTOMERS 

Another important feature before 
the convention was the address on 
methods of getting mew business. 
Samuel Judd, publicity manager of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
spoke on “The Newspaper and the 
Bank.” 

Bank advertising, he said, should go 
only in newspapers whose editorial and 
advertising columns are clean and 
whose circulation is bona fide readers. 
Care must be taken to have the bank’s 
advertisement large enough to domi- 
nate the page on which it appears. 
The copy writer should aim to put as 
much human interest in the advertise- 
ment as possible, and to write it so 
that no other bank could sign it. 

In “Advertising Through Bank Win- 
dows,” Sidney A. Linnekin of Barron 
G. Collier, Inc., New York, said that 
one should have: Clean windows: one 
interrupting theme in each _ exhibit; 
built up exhibits, with motion; good 
but inconspicuous art work; lighting 
that will prevent shadows; pleasing 
colors; no clashing contrasts. 

Window displays can best be used 
productively for advertising savings de- 
partment, investment, trust, safe de- 
posit, home savings, travelers’ checks, 
letters of credit, custodian service, 
Christmas Clubs and the like. 

“Best results are derived from copy 
changed once a week.” 

But the best wav to get new busi- 
ness, according to William J. Fortune, 
assistant vice-president National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston. is from the apprecia- 
tive customer. He said that a com- 
putation made by his bank proved 
that over 60 per cent. of its new de- 
posits, in amount, are derived through 
old customers. 

In developing the maximum potenti- 
alities of customers as aids to new busi- 
ness, the first step is to completely sell 
them on the bank itself. The next 
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step is to see that they personally are 
getting the fullest benefit from their 
contact with the bank—using all the 
departments. The third step consists 
in subtly suggesting to the customer 
that he direct such business as he can 
to the bank. His potential aid is with- 
out, limit, measured only by the bank’s 
ability to utilize it. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Coming down, now, to more prosaic 
matters, such as the internal operation 
of the bank, there was at the conven- 
tion an interesting discussion of the 
“County and Wire Clearing Plan,” 
by Frank W. La Bold, assistant cashier 
Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia. 

By means of this plan, country banks 
send checks direct to the drawee banks 
for payment, reporting the sendings to 
the Federal Reserve Bank, on whose 
books the debits and credits are then 
made. This method has reduced the 
average time of collecting such checks 
from three days to one day. 

The only satisfactory way of “Identi- 
fying Indorsers” of checks that have 
passed through the transit department, 
according to J. J. Schonekas, Jr., man- 
ager of the transit department of the 
Canal Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, La., is by numbering each de- 
posit ticket, and then stamping the 
same number on each check which 
came with that ticket. Thus the writ- 
ing down of indorsers was eliminated. 
but it was possible to check back and 
find the indorser, if the check came 
back. 

At the same conference O. Howard 
Wolfe, cashier Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, suggested “An Ex- 
tension of the Gold Settlement Fund” 
principle to commercial banking. 

It could be accomplished, he said, 
by the establishment of depositary 
banks in the larger cities of the coun: 
try, in which other banks might de- 
posit cash for their credit on the books 
of the Federal Reserve bank. 

This cash, he said, need not be dis: 


turbed and would be instantly avail- 
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able should the local banks need it. 
Such arrangements are now operating 
in Johnstown and Scranton, Pa. The 
plan obviates the shipment and reship- 
ment of cash, and could be developed 
further to make possible a reduction in 
the time required for the collection of 
checks. 


HOW TO CHECK BANK CREDITS 


“Checking Bank Credits,” according 
to Stanley F. Ketcham, assistant cashier 
National Park Bank, New York, has 
two main purposes: To prepare for a 
loan offer to the bank which is the sub- 
ject of the investigation; and to know 
the desirability of the bank as a de- 
pository for the funds of a new branch 
store or factory. 

The initial step in such investiga- 
tions consists in sending out inquiries 
to other correspondents of the bank. 
Then the bank’s statement must be 
analyzed. Finally, a questionnaire is 
sent to the bank itself. Here are some 


of the questions: 
Did you liquidate your bills payable 


in full last season? If not, what 
amount was carried over? 

What percentage of your loans rep- 
resent renewals of last year’s business? 

When was your bank last examined? 

Were any loans ordered charged off? 
If so, to what amount, and was the 
entire sum charged off? 

What amount represents your net 
earnings during last year. the preced- 
ing year and next preceding year? 

What dividend is now paid 
year preceding year? 

From these facts, and from the ex- 
amination of the list of officers and di- 
rectors of the bank under investiga- 
tion, a credit file can be built up. 

And finally, once the information 
has been gathered, it must be measured. 
“It is to the interest of all banks,” 
said Mr. Ketcham, “to have certain 
fixed standards of merit and respon- 
sibility before undertaking to conduct 
dealings with another bank, and then 
see to it that your correspondent con- 
forms to your measure, and any devia- 
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tion therefrom meets with your disap- 
proval and loss of confidence and good 
will.” 


INVESTMENT PLANS AND _ PRINCIPLES 


“How a Large Trust Company In: 
vests Its Money,” was described by Al- 
bert B. Merrill, president of the First 
Trust and Deposit Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. “At least half the bank’s 
funds,” he said, “should be invested in 
that upon which the bank can realize 
its money in a comparatively short 
period of time. ; 

“For this purpose, good mortgages 
for reasonable amounts on residential 
property or down-town real estate 
form a real backbone of an investment 
list, especially if the town is conserva’ 
tive and in a consistently growing 
community where sound investments 
prevail. The investment funds 
which can easily be placed in mortgages 
might run as high as 25 per cent. of 
the assets of the institution. : 

“In investing in railroad bonds, how- 
éver, we have clung closely to the idea 
that we should buy only mortgages on 
main lines of travel, rather than upon 
short branch lines, and obligations of 
large trunk lines rather than small 
ones.” 

In the public utility field “it has 
been our idea that we should cling to 
the obligations of power and light com- 
panies which serve densely populated 
districts, or which derive their power 
from water. “or 

“A foreign government bond, to us, 
is as good as the peonle which make 
up the civilization of the particular 
country in which we are investing.” 
The characteristics of the race are of 
more importance than per capita debt 
statements. 

“Taking the investment list as a 
whole,” Mr. Merrill concluded, “every 
bank should arrive at certain percent- 
ages and certain principles which are 
the backlog of any good investment list. 
Having arrived at these percentages 
and principles, deviation from them 
should be only in rare instances and 
after thorough discussion.” 





An equipment 
that inspires 
trust 


RUST is the most important word in the bank- 

ing world today. No financial institution can 

exist without it. The very name TRUST is based 
on the implicit recognition of this fact. 


Of all divisions of banking the Trust Department 
demands and needs the most complete and efficient 
accounting system—one that will deserve the trust of 
the bank and insure the trust of its patrons. 


The Remington Bank Bookkeeping Machine pro- 
vides this system—a fact which is conclusively proved 
by the experience of many of our largest banking in- 
stitutions. One and all have found it specially adapted 
to every need of Trust Department Work. 


Its advantages are many. It will handle every ac- 
counting record and is adaptable to every requirement. 
It will write, post and balance the customer’s state- 
ment and ledger, together with audit sheet, with sep- 
arate balances on Principal and Income—ALL IN ONE 
OPERATION. It will post and balance your securities 
inventory records and the asset and liability ledgers 

-also the cash receipts and disbursements records. 
It will write checks and do any other work requiring 
combined writing and adding. 


In ease and simplicity of operation, the Remington 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine is unrivaled and it is 
equally supreme in durability and low cost of upkeep. 
It combines the very highest speed, efficiency and cost 
saving with the most complete accuracy insurance. 


A demonstration will convince you that this 
equipment is what you need in your trust ac- 
counting department. 


Remington Typewriter Division 
Remington Rand Building Buffalo, N. Y. 


Remington Bank 
Bookkeeping Machines 


Accounting Machine Department 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 
Remington - Kardex - Rand - Safe-Cabinet - Baker-Vawter - Powers - Kalamazoo - Dalton - Line-A-Time - Library Fureau 
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Robert T. Veit, manager investment 
securities department Kountze Brothers, 
New York, in speaking of “The Bond 
Account as an Earning Factor,” named 
three ways in which the skilful sav- 
ings bank man could make his bond 
account an earning factor: 

1. By buying heavily of municipals 
at those rare intervals when, due to 
special circumstances, good long term 
municipals yield as much as good rail- 
road bonds. 

2. By picking up the genuine bar- 
gains now to be had in the public 
utility field, before their value as sav- 
ings bank investments is completely 
realized. He warned, however, to be 
careful not to buy callable bonds. 

3. By picking up issues that, due 
to an improving condition, are about 
to become legal investments—before 
others have realized these improved 
conditions. 

“But after all,” he said, “in bonds 
as in all other things, the ordinary rules 
of purchasing still apply. Buy when 


the funds are at hand; buy the best 
available bonds, remembering that qual- 
ity commands its price; buy for perma- 
nency, always with an eye to the needs 


” 


of tomorrow. 
PROBLEMS OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


“The Problems of the Trust Depart- 
ment” are many,. said Frank G. Sayre, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Company, Philadelphia. Among the 
most important are the rising costs of 
doing business. 

For example, he said, the well 
equipped trust department must have 
an alert, completely equipped invest- 
ment department—one that can prop- 
erly analyze every account as it comes 
in and render a complete report to 
the head investment officer and to the 
clients—one that can review each ac- 
count and each security periodically. 

It should have a tax department of 
the same order. Both these depart- 
ments are very heavy financial obliga- 
tions, but they are among the biggest 
assets of a trust department. How- 


ever, though the work of the trust de- 
partment has increased with the de- 
velopment of these departments in late 
years, fees remain the same. 

This narrowing margin of profit, and 
the tendency of the courts to place even 
more work on trust departments, is the 
most pressing problem which trust de- 
partments must face at present. 


THE PUBLICITY DISPLAY 


All during the convention there was 
a display of various chapter publicity 
methods and before the convention 
ended awards were given for the best 
examples submitted. 

Earl V. Norton, editor of the Cleve- 
land chapter publication, The Cleve- 
land Banker, was chosen the editor of 
the best chapter publication. Lindley 
A. Bond, editor of The Boston Banker, 
received honorable mention. 

Mortimer F. Hill, of New York City 
chapter, received first prize for the 
best piece of chapter advertising. 

James Ellington, of Washington, D. 
C., chapter, was selected as the mem- 
ber of the national committee whose 
district showed the most effective news- 
paper publicity during the year. 


A REAL POLITICAL EVENT 


The annual caucuses to select the 
vice-presidents and members of the ex- 
ecutive committee were as active and 
hard fought as ever. Two men aspired 
to the vice-presidency, and there were 
seven candidates for the four vacan- 
cies on the executive committee. 

How much they prize these positions 
is illustrated by the fact that one can- 
didate had printed up special first pages 
of his home town paper, extolling his 
many virtues and achievements, and 
distributed these around the conven- 
tion. 

In order to assure fairness, each can- 
didate had a limited time to present 
his case to the caucuses. During this 
time his sponsor told why his man 
should be elected and the candidate 
himself spoke of the possibilities of in- 
stitute work. 
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Finally, a ballot box from the Phila- 
delphia County Commissioners was 
brought and each chapter voted, while 
the box was guarded by two policemen. 
The vote was checked and tabulated by 
a firm of certified public accountants. 
This is how it came out: 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


President, Frank M. Totton, assistant 
cashier Chase National Bank, New 
York; vice-president, W. Joe Evans, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas, Tex.; 
members of the executive council, J. 
Ernest Smith, Central National Bank, 
Oakland, Calif.; Edward F. Le Breton, 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La.; H. Theodore Jameson, 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Frank H. Delaney, Merchants 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

Frank M. Totton, the new president, 
was born in Minneapolis and was edu- 


cated at Harvard. After his graduation 
in 1912 he joined the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, New York, and 
New York Chapter of the A. I. B. He 
was graduated from New York Chap- 
ter, with honors, in 1915. 

In 1920 Mr. Totton went to Nitro, 
W. Va., to install an accountancy 
system and office procudure in that 
city. On his return, he worked for a 
time on the New York Evening Post 
and later as assistant secretary of the 
Fidelity International Trust Company. 

He entered the Chase National Bank 
as trust officer in 1923 and was made 
assistant cashier in 1925. At the pres- 
ent time he is associated with the Grand 
Central branch of that bank. 


THE NEXT CONVENTION 
Before the delegates disbanded they 


decided that next year the convention 


will be held in Tulsa, Okla. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF STOCKS DECREASES 


IN JUNE 


VERAGE price of 113 stocks 

Airvscensing 13. different indus- 

tries declined 14.89 points dur- 

ing the month of June, according to 

the index of security prices compiled 
by the New York Trust Company. 


The average price of stock of ten 
New York bank and trust companies 
suffered by far the largest decrease, 
amounting to 136.1 points. Stocks of 
five rubber companies declined 8.58 
points, of ten iron and steel companies 


8.29 points, and of five shipping com- 
panies 7.02 points. Despite general 
declines throughout the list, the aver- 
age price of the 113 stocks on June 30 
was over four points higher than at 
the beginning of the year. 

The list of sixty-six bonds showed an 
average decline in price of .57 points 
during June. The price of five Liberty 
and Treasury bonds increased .13 
points, but the bonds of twenty rail- 
roads fell off 1.01 and of ten indus- 
trials, 1.13. 





CO-OPERATION OF BANKS IN TREATMENT 
OF CUSTOMERS 


By Henry W. FRaAas 


A plea for collective and co-ordinated action on the part of the banks in an endeavor 
to remedy the problems that have in recent years developed through the costly efforts 


which individual banks have been making to get new business. 


The author was 


formerly connected with one of New York's largest banks and is now associated with a 
well known Wall Street investment banking house. 


a great competitive war going on 

between the banks in the solicita- 
tion of accounts, with the result that 
a highly specialized service is virtually 
thrust at every prospective depositor by 
a dozen or more banks. The account 
is eventually landed, but usually the 
circumstances surrounding the situation 
cause the account to go to this or that 
bank, all efforts to have the account go 
elsewhere notwithstanding. The result 
of the competitive situation is that the 
depositor feels that he has done a 
great favor to the bank with which he 
has tied up, whereas it often soon de- 
velops that the bank has been success- 
ful in getting an account that it would 
rather not have on its books. 

The bank having obtained the ac- 
count is practically obligated by the 
circumstances under which it was taken 
to keep it on the books, it having come 
to them on the basis of promises of one 
kind or another, against none on the 
part of the depositor. In view of this 
and the fact that other banks eagerly 
await the account, and perhaps are 
soliciting it, the banker hesitates to take 
a position which may prove distasteful 
to the depositor. The depositor on the 
other hand can afford to take any at- 
titude he wants toward his bank, or 
take the account out of the bank know- 
ing that he will be received pleasantly 
by any other bank he may choose, such 
bank not having any knowledge what- 
soever of his unsatisfactory standing 


Fe: the last decade there has been 


with the bank from which the account 
is being taken. 


ALWAYS ON THE GIVING SIDE 


The banks are always on the giving 
side, service above all else. There 
should be a point of sufficiency, how- 
ever, and there should be a control 
system that would bring to the notice 
of other banks the names of depositors 
who use the banks to the limit, and 
give nothing to help defray the cost 
of rendering the service they demand— 
not even a satisfactory balance. 

There appears to be only one way 
to overcome the general unsatisfactory 
situation that has developed as a re- 
sult of the highly competitive nature 
of the banking business as constituted 
today, and this of course would only 
be possible by enlisting the greatest co- 
operation of all banks to the same end; 
that is, eliminating the possibility of a 
man’s going from one bank to another 
at pleasure. Certainly the banks should 
find it possible to develop some mutually 
agreeable and advantageous plan to 
which all would subscribe and which 
would benefit the banking business as 
a whole and remove it from the posi- 
tion of subservience to its least desir- 
able depositors. 

The writer would like to give a con- 
crete case that will illustrate the pres- 
ent attitude of a great many depositors 
toward their bank and how they use it. 
A man decides he wants a checking ac- 
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count, puts a reasonable amount in an 
account (or the required amount), 
draws it down almost immediately and 
builds it up just pending the time 
when he expects to make use of the 
funds, so that the bank is really never 
thought of as a place in which to keep 
money. The bank would like to make 
a small service charge, would like to 
talk to the depositor, or. hopes that the 
account will build up, but perhaps the 
depositor would not like this attitude 
and might shift his account to another 
bank. So the cashier, the teller and 
oficers keep smiling at the depositor, 
who feels he is paying the bank a 
compliment by keeping his account 
there, whereas he really should be 
called to account, or at least the banker 
should feel free to suggest a procedure 
that he knows will be supported by 
other banks. The depositor is prob- 
ably not to blame; he does not know 
the banking business; he does not know 
how a bank exists and he does not 
care. He does know, however, that 
others are anxious to get the account. 

There are, of course, times when a 
balance will run low. It may not be 
possible at such times to establish and 
maintain a given average balance month 
by month, but certainly a person who 
feels entitled to the dignity and con- 
venience of a checking account should 
be able to pay a charge commensurate 
with the service rendered. A_ bank 
renders a valuable and, in most cases, 
indispensable service and there should 
be impressed upon the minds of those 
who use it that there must be remu- 
neration for it, either in the form of a 
satisfactory balance or a proper serv- 
ice charge. People who have become 
accustomed to the convenience of a 
checking account could not very well 
get along without it and would be 
amenable to any generally recognized 
policy governing the treatment of de- 
positors, 


INCONSISTENCY IN TREATMENT OF 
ACCOUNTS 


To emphasize the state of inconsis- 
tency that exists among the banks in 


the treatment of accounts, the writer 
would like to state a specific instance 
which came to his notice recently. 
Through the courtesy of a friend a 
representative of a large metropolitan 
bank was able to interview a very 
wealthy and well known silk goods 
factor and after telling him the name 
of the bank which he represented, etc., 
was told by the silk man that if it 
were not for the fact that he had come 
to him through introduction by a par- 
ticularly great friend of his, he would 
not have been seen at all, but that un- 
der the circumstances he would talk 
to him. The silk man told the bank’s 
representative that he had an aversion 
to the bank which the latter repre- 
sented and its officers. When asked if 
he would not be good enough to give 
some idea as to what it was that had 
caused this feeling, he went on to tell 
the bank’s representative confidentially 
that he had been invited to lunch with 
some of the officers of the bank in 
question to discuss a line of credit, 
etc. The officers offered him a 
very substantial line of credit, and 
suggested the necessity of maintain- 
ing the customary proportionate 
balance in his account, to which he 
took exception. He stated that he had 
bank accounts at five or more different 
banks, where he had lines of credit up 
to $1,000,000, but he did not remem- 
ber ever having been asked to do this 
by any of the banks at which he had” 
accounts. 

It is generally recognized that com- 
mensurate balances are a just and fair 
requirement, and the silk man prob- 
ably knew of it as a general thing, but 
he felt the attitude of the bank was in- 
consistent with his other arrangements 
and ruled that bank off the list, for no 
other reason except that its officers had 
the courage to tell him what every 
bank should feel free to discuss. While 
the representative of the bank was sit- 
ting at the man’s desk he showed him 
a recapitulation of his bank loans and 
balances, and in every case balances 
were nearer 50 per cent. than the re- 
quired 20 per cent. It would help the 
banking business generally if a policy 
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ice and broader facilities than ever before. 
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were set up that would be fair to all 
banks and customers, large and small, 
just as there are in the various manu- 
facturing industries and __ businesses 
where credit is involved. 


NO CO-ORDINATED IDEAS IN GRANTING 
CREDIT 


There are no co-ordinated ideas in 
the matter of credit among the banks 
just as there are none in the matter of 
minimum balances, and consequently a 
shopping process takes place which is a 
detriment to the banking business. 

To overcome some of the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions that exist, the checking 
account should be placed on a basis 
that would limit it to a certain number 
of withdrawals having a relation to 
balances maintained. If the balance is 
consistently permitted to fall below the 
agreed amount, a charge should be 
made for each check. It should be 
possible to either eliminate unsatisfac- 
tory accounts entirely, or a_ service 


should be developed which would be 
particularly adaptable to the small and 


so-called unprofitable account. If such 
a service could be developed then per- 
haps the banks could do business on a 
volume basis with no restrictions at all 
and the aggregate of such accounts 
might prove an important item. 

Of course the law of diminishing 
returns may enter into the extension of 
a bank’s service beyond its available 
facilities. It is quite obvious, however, 
that a bank is prepared to handle many 
more accounts than it is called upon 
to handle and while an analysis of a 
deposit account may indicate that theo- 
retically it costs a certain amount to 
handle a check, it is equally obvious 
that an increase in number of checks 
or accounts handled does not increase 
but rather decreases the handling cost 
per check, for overhead does not increase 
in direct ratio to the increase in num- 
ber of checks handled or accounts on 
the books. A certain account may 
theoretically show that the activity or 
low average balance causes it to be one 
that results in a loss to the bank, but, 
practically, the removal of that account 
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would not result in a reduction in over- 
head expenses of the bank. Therefore, 
the solution of this question would not 
seem to lie in the removal of such ac- 
counts from the books but rather in 
freedom of action on the part of the 
banker in speaking to his depositors 
along lines he knows are being: strictly 
adhered to by other banks. In decid- 
ing what constitutes a satisfactory ac- 
count, consideration should also be 
given to its advertising value, the pos- 
sibility of the account developing in 
the future and the collateral business 
that might result either directly or in- 
directly. 


DEFINITE UNDERSTANDING AMONG 
BANKS NEEDED 


There can be no reforms in the de- 
positor’s attitude toward his bank, ex- 
cept by a definite understanding among 
the banks. A great step toward the 
solution of the problem would be one 
that would circumscribe the co-opera- 
tion of all banks, large and small. The 
various banks have different problems 
to deal with and each type of bank is 
equipped to handle its particular class 
of business. Basically, however, the 
principles governing the attitude of a 
customer toward his bank and vice 
versa are very much the same, and 
there should be no deviation from the 
policies and practices which are recog- 
nized to be essential to the elevation of 
the banking business to a plane where 
it will be looked upon as the capital 
industry of the country. 

To overcome the freedom with which 
a man can shift his account for reasons 
which are unfair to his bank, a con- 
trol should be set up. This could be 
accomplished by establishing a record 
bureau, to which every bank would re- 
port old accounts which have been 
closed out because of unsatisfactory 
balance or other reasons which are not 
fair to the bank. A depositor knowing 
that the manner in which he has con- 
ducted his account has become a record 
with the bureau in question would have 
a very decided sense of responsibility 
in the conduct of his account. 
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The problems that have in recent 
years developed in connection with the 
proper treatment of banks by their de- 
positors have been created by the banks 
singularly in a costly effort to get new 
business, and the solution is only pos- 
sible by collective and co-ordinated 
action on the part of the banks, which 


PITFALLS IN THE 


must be unselfish and unstinting in 
their efforts to eradicate the evils that 
have crept into the banking business 
by the over-zealous campaigns that 
have been so rampant during the last 
ten years and which have resulted in 
giving the impression that the service 
of a bank is a free commodity. 


TRUST BUSINESS 


By H. L. STANDEVEN 


An analysis of some of the more outstanding and complicated problems confronting 


the trust officer in the handling of trust business. 


The author is vice-president of the 


Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla. 


f ‘HE reputation of your trust de- 
partment and the public’s confi- 
dence in it will be measured by 

the character of your trust officer. 

Many institutions make the mistake of 

assuming that the duties of a trust 

oficer may be delegated to an inex- 
perienced officer or clerk and thus ex- 
penses saved to the department. This 
is a most serious mistake. If a bank 
or trust company cannot afford to 
have an experienced, high-minded, 
capable and trustworthy trust officer it 
cannot afford to have a trust depart- 
ment. An institution that attempts to 

operate a trust department without a 

qualified trust officer will pay for its 

mistakes in after years manyfold. The 
mistakes in a trust department usually 
are not discovered until long after 
they have been made and then may be 
very costly 

A trust company which had not 
previously operated a trust department 
undertook to engage in that line and 
employed as its trust officer an at- 
torney of somewhat limited experience. 

A customer of the bank who was sup- 

posed to be a prosperous man holding 

large real estate interests died. At 
the time of his death the customer was 

indebted to the trust company upon a 

note in the amount of about $35,000 

and also had a savings account in the 
amount of about $9000. 
Without making a careful inquiry 


into the situation, and acting upon the 
assumption that it was going to ad- 
minister a large and solvent estate, 
the trust company persuaded the widow 
to waive her right of administration, 
and procured its own appointment as 
administrator. 

The trust company proceeded to 
collect rents from some of the prop- 
erties, and mingled the funds with 
the savings account standing in the 
decedent’s name, failing to exercise its 
right to set off the savings account 
against the decedent’s note, and con- 
tinuing to carry the bank account in 
the customer’s name. The trust com- 
pany paid out about $14,000 for 
taxes, interest on mortgages and pay- 
ments of the rental under a ninety- 
nine-year lease, and also made an ad- 
vance of several thousand dollars to the 
widow on account of her year’s al- 
lowance out of the estate. 


WHERE LACK OF CAREFUL 
CAUSED TROUBLE 


INQUIRY 


As the facts developed, the decedent 


had various obligations in addition 
to his mortgage liability on real es- 
tate of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, arising out of misappropriation of 
funds placed in his hands as trustee, 


From an address before the First Southern 
Trust Conference. 
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The mental impression given by 
the printed figures of National 
Posting Machines is far different 
from that given by hand-written 
figures. 


Neat, plainly printed, easily read 
and absolutely unchangeable, these 
printed figures give the depositor 
an impression of accuracy and pro- 
tection together with confidence in 
the institution. 


They provide a guarantee against 
entering the wrong amount, post- 
ing to the wrong account, or chang- 
ing of an entry. National Posting 
Machines, because of the confidence 
they create in the depositor’s mind, 
are a definite aid to increasing 
business. 


The National Posting Ma- 
chine for banks prints 
three records of a deposit 
or withdrawal at one opera- 
tion. On the pass-book, 
ledger card and audit strip. 
All originals, all exactly the 
same. Many of the largest 
banks in the country are 
using this equipment. 


The National Posting Machine 
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for which claims were filed against the 
estate. A slump in the real estate 
market greatly depreciated the ap- 
parent value of his real estate holdings 
and the estate proved to be insolvent. 
Various legal proceedings arose, re- 
quiring the expenditure of a large 
amount of time and the employment 
of legal counsel by the administrator. 
No market could be found for the 
real estate at prices which would 
realize any substantial equities for 
the estate. Additional liabilities of the 
decedent came to light in the way of 
Federal income taxes for past years. 
As a result, it appears that the trust 
company, in addition to being unable 
to collect its $35,000 loan, will lose 
the benefit of setting off the savings 
account against its loan; may be com- 
pelled to- restore to the estate the 
amounts paid out by it on account of 
taxes, interest, rent and advances on 
the widow’s allowance, and will re- 
ceive a small fee entirely insufficient to 
reimburse it for its time and services 
as administrator, all of which would 
have been avoided if the trust com- 
pany, before undertaking to operate a 
trust department, had established a 
proper organization and had carefully 
investigated the situation before ad- 
ministering the particular estate. 


A FEW OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS 


The pitfalls that confront a trust 
oficer in the handling of trust business 
are so many and complicated that it 
is possible only in a small degree to 
outline a few of the outstanding ques- 
tions that confront us. 


First. Investments. Trust invest- 
ments must always comply with the 
law. Whether you operate under the 
Federal Reserve Act or a state law you 
must follow the law strictly and a 
violation thereof may cause serious 
loss to your company. 

Second. Principal and income. The 
question of what constitutes income 
and what constitutes principal of a 
trust estate is one of the most serious 
questions that confronts a trust officer. 
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A mistake may suffer his company to 
heavy liability. 

Third. Legality of Trusts. A trust 
oficer should assure himself as far as 
possible that a trust has been legally 
created before he proceeds to admin- 
ister it. 

Fourth. Disposition of Estates. Some- 
times great pressure is brought to bear 
upon a trust officer which causes him 
to make distribution to the heirs and 
legatees of an estate before the same 
should be done according to law. Mis- 
takes of this kind are serious and often 
expensive. Many an administrator or 
executor who has made partial distri- 
bution of an estate to heirs and 
legatees has afterward found that the 
estate was insolvent and that he had 
no authority to make distribution. 

Fifth. Succeeding Trustees. If you 
assume the responsibility of a succeed- 
ing trustee do not rest at peace with 
the assurance that you can proceed 
with the handling of an estate in the 
same manner as it was handled by the 
former trustee. Many a trustee learns 
that he has responsibilities far beyond 
his imagination. Trust officers in ac- 
cepting a succeeding trusteeship should 
carefully analyze all circumstances 
with reference to the possible liability 
of the trustee. 

Sixth. Trustee’s Warranty. Great 
care should be exercised in making a 
warranty or representation by the 
trustee. I know of no reason why the 
trustee should make a warranty, but 
on the other hand the trustee should 
always be protected by the usual pro- 
tective clauses that warrant the acts of 
a trustee made in good faith. 

Seventh. Taxation. The responsi- 
bility of executors and trustees regard- 
ing taxation is fixed and definite. No 
executor or trustee should make dis- 
tribution of an estate or trust without 
definitely having all the tax liability 
settled. ‘Trustees are personally liable 
if they violate this rule. 

Eighth. Valuable Rights. Trustees 
should not fail to exercise valuable 
rights given to them under stock and 

(Continued on page 231) 
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WHY FOOD COSTS SO MUCH 


By RoBERT STEWART 


A discussion of such important matters as the cost of food distribution; waste in the 
marketing of food products; unscientific methods of purchase; and the need for a 


greater standardization of quality. 


The author tells what is being done and what 
needs to be done to remedy the situation outlined in his article. 


Dr. Stewart is dean 


of the College of Agriculture, University of Nevada. 


LARGE portion of the income 
Ae the American family is spent 
for food. Fifteen billion dol- 
lars’ worth of foods is consumed in the 
city homes of the land while another 
four billion dollars worth is consumed 
in hotels and restaurants in the cities. 
The farmers themselves consume four 
billion dollars worth of food per year. 
The average American family of 
five eats $611.44 worth of food per 
year. The average urban family’s 
food bill is $824.27 per year while 
the average rural family’s food bill is 
only $394.82 per year. 

While there are two-thirds as many 
people in the city as in the country, 
yet the city consumer pays a good 
deal more for his food than does his 
country cousin. Actually he pays 
over twice as much per capita as rural 
folk do for his food. The city con- 
sumer eats $164.85 worth of food per 
capita per year while the farmer con- 
sumer eats only $78.96 worth of food 
per capita per year. 

The consumer in the city, faced 
with his stupendous food bill, cannot 
understand why there is so much dis- 
tress among the farmers and why so 
many of them are leaving the farm for 
the city. He is at loss to understand 
why there is demand for so-called 
farm relief. He assumes that of course 
the farmer must be getting high prices 
for his farm products since his own 
food bill in the city is so high. Re 
cently the hotels and restaurants of 
the New England states instituted a 
boycott against the use of beef because 
of its high cost. 


The price paid by the city con- 
sumer includes the value of the food 
as furnished by the farmer plus the 
cost of the service rendered in getting 
that product from the farm to the 
consumer’s table. 

There are 33,000,000 people in the 
United States who get their living by 
producing food products while there 
are 19,000,000 people who get their 
living by performing the distinct serv- 
ice of getting that food to the city 
consumer. 

Milk is a food product used freely 
in most American homes. When the 
consumer in New York pays 15 cents 
per quart the farmer receives only 6 
cents per quart. That is, the farmer 
receives only 40 per cent. of the money 
spent by the consumer for milk, while 
60 per cent. is used up in getting the 
milk from the farmer to the consumer 
in the city. It is to the interest both 
of the farmer and city consumer to 
study these items closely to see if they 
can in any way be reduced. 

These distribution custs are as fol- 
lows: 


Farmer receives 

Delivery from farm to county receiv- 
ing station 

Freight 200 miles to city 

Delivery to pasteurizing plant 

Expense of pasteurizing 

Delivery to district distributing plant 

Delivery to consumer’s door 

Distributing company’s net profit ... 


0.006 
0.042 
0.003 


CONBUIEE DORE: ooo heise See 0.150 


Such data clearly demonstrate that 
the consumer in the city is not only 
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paying for a product—milk—but is 
also paying for service. Last year the 
consumer in New York paid $5.09 
per box for Oregon apples. The pro- 
ducer in Oregon received only $1.19 
per box, ie., only 23 per cent. of the 
price paid by the consumer was re- 
ceived by the grower! The transporta- 
tion costs from Oregon to New York 
were $0.78. The margin taken by the 
shipping organization in Oregon was 
$0.26. The jobber’s margin was $0.53. 
The wholesaler’s margin was $0.43. 
The retailer’s margin was $1.90, which 
alone is 14 per cent. larger than the 
entire amount received by the Oregon 
producer. The apples when they ar- 
rive in New York are unloaded at the 
ferry. ‘ They are then loaded on a 
horse truck and moved 500 yards to a 
motor truck at a cost of 5 cents per 
box. They are then delivered to the 
wholesaler where they are again un- 
loaded. They are then loaded on a 
truck again and delivered to the job- 
ber, where again they are unloaded. 


They are again loaded and delivered 
to the retailer at a cost of from 6 


cents to 14 cents per box. With other 
food products a similar complicated 
method is involved. A sack of pota- 
toes weighing 150 pounds is hauled 
by railroad from the farm in Minne- 


sota a distance of 1120 miles at a cost 


of $0.42. From the terminal railroad 
point in New York to the retailer, an 
average distance of 15 miles, the trans- 
portation cost on this same sack of 
potatoes is $0.62. The transportation 
cost from the farm to the city is $0.04 
per mile while the transportation costs 
in the city are 4 cents per mile on the 
sack of potatoes! Additional items of 
cost in the city are involved for the 
use of switch engines, ferries, and for 
loading and unloading. It is quite 
clearly evident that a contributing 
cause to the high cost of food in the 
city is the excessive cost of distribution. 
It is to the mutual interest of both 
consumer and farmer that the cost of 
distribution be reduced to the lowest 
possible amount consistent with efficient 
service. 


WASTE IN MARKETING 


There are many ways in which 
waste occurs in marketing. There is 
an excessive cost of distribution of 
food in large cities due to poorly de- 
signed railroad terminals and to poor 
routing and planning of operations. 
Proper attention to these details would 
result in the elmination of much waste 
in distribution of food. 

There is also economic waste in the 
use of trucks for transportation of 
food in the city. In every 100 hours 
of truck service actually paid for by 
the consumer, there are only 36 hours 
of actual productive service. Delay 
at the railroad terminals accounts for 
28 hours while the trucks are idle 36 
hours out of every 100. Out of every 
$1.00 paid for truck service, only 26 
cents is for actual service, profits take 
14 per cent. and waste the rest. The 
consumer pays the bill in higher prices 
for his food products. 

There is, of course, waste also from 
actually spoiled fruit and vegetables, 
but this is small compared with other 
economic wastes which occur and 
amounts in reality to only 5 per cent., 
while another 5 per cent. is lost due 
to shrinkage. 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
AND FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


The economic merchandising of 
farm products is of equal importance 
to the farmer and the consumer. There 
is tremendous waste occurring in the 
marketing of food products from the 
farm. It is the common practice to 
place all the blame for our present in- 
efficient system of marketing on the 
middleman. The blame really should 
be placed in part on the farmer him- 
self who has power to eliminate much 
of the preventable waste in marketing 
of food products. The consumer also 
is culpable because of his demands and 
unscientific methods of purchasing 
food on the market. 

Farmers by group action through 
their co-operative marketing associa- 
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tions are endeavoring to eliminate 
waste in distribution and to furnish 
the consumer with a standardized 
quality product. The shipment of 
food products from the producer to the 
city in car lots eliminates much waste 
and is more efficient. The rates on 
car lots are also less than on smaller 
quantities. Car lots also move with 
quicker dispatch, They go straight 
through to their destination, while 
less than car lots frequently have to 
be transferred several times, which re- 
sults in loss of time and increases the 
possibility of injury and deterioration. 
Individual farmers frequently do not 
have sufficient quantity to make car 
lots of a given farm commodity, hence 
the necessity of co-operating with their 
neighbors and pooling their resources 
so as to make car lots, resulting in 
saving of freight and prevention of 
waste. This is one of the objects of 
farmers’ co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations. In many farm commodities 
it is difficult to obtain any quantity of 
a given uniform farm product because 


of the great number of varieties grown. 
The price is consequently reduced a 
few cents per bushel or pound and 
the farmer is loser thereby, and there 


lack of 


is economic waste due to 
standardization. 


ELIMINATING WASTE 


In some sections of the country 
some good work has been done to 
eliminate this waste. The Kansas Agri- 
cultural College developed a strain of 
Turkey Red wheat known as Kanred 
wheat which is well adapted to Kan- 
sas conditions. In 1923 it was esti- 
mated that 45,000,000 bushels of this 
variety alone was produced in Kan- 
sas and undoubtedly within a few 
years this will be the principal, if not 
only, variety of wheat grown in 
Kansas. This is standardization and 
elimination of waste. In the ship- 
ment of potatoes it is still the practice 
in many localities to ship all sorts, 
sizes and conditions of potatoes to- 
gether. Large, fine potatoes are mixed 
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with small, gnarly and bruised ones. 
The result is that the price is lowered 
to the producer since such shipments 
must of necessity be sorted at the 
shipping terminal and properly graded 
before they are sold to the consumer. 
The producer is out not only the 
weight of the discarded potatoes but 
also the freight on the shipment and 
cost of the labor of sorting. This is 
all economic waste and should be 
eliminated in the marketing of food 
products. There is also waste in the 
storage of potatoes varying from 4 to 
25 per cent. A small amount of this 
waste is inevitably due to slow loss of 
moisture from the potato and con- 
sumption of organic matter of the po- 
tato in the normal life process. Much 
of this waste, however, could be easily 
prevented by care in the prevention of 
mechanical injury during harvesting and 
by proper methods of storage. In the 
shipment of many food products of 
the farm there is large economic waste 
due to improper containers or wrong 
loading in the car. With potatoes, for 
example, due to improper loading there 
is frequently loss due to overheating in 
the spring and summer and from 
freezing in the winter. By proper 
precautions on the part of the farmer 
and shipper these wastes may be 
eliminated and the cost of food dis- 
tribution lessened. 

Frequently also the cost of food is 
markedly increased by the large loss 
due to the breakage of containers due 
either to the use of the wrong kinds 
of containers or to the wrong method 
of packing them in freight cars. The 
cost of food may be lowered and farm 
profits increased as the losses are over- 
come. There is enormous waste of 
food due to deterioration in quality 
and decay of food in shipments of 
perishable food products. This is 
particularly true of perishable vege- 
tables or fruits such as potatoes, let- 
tuce, melons, apples, etc., which are 
delayed in shipment. Such losses are 
frequently due to congestion at freight 
terminals. The result is higher cost of 
food. Methods must be devised to 
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overcome such congestion and _ to 
eliminate this waste in the marketing 
of food products in justice to both the 
city consumer and the farmer producer. 

From the evidence presented it is 
quite clear that much of this high cost 
of food is due to preventable and eco- 
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nomic waste in the production, trans 
portation and marketing of food prod- 
ucts, and this must be eliminated be- 
fore the high cost of food can be 
lowered. It is only by the united ef- 
forts of the consumer and producer 
that this can be accomplished. 


PITFALLS IN THE TRUST BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 223) 


bond issues. Failure to exercise these 
rights may, in many cases, subject the 
trustee to liability. 

Ninth. Escrows. It is a temptation 
to accept escrows without giving the 
matter much thought. Sometimes es- 
crows are loaded with conditions that 
would make an_ escrow-holder liable 
for damages. Fees in these cases are 
usually small. Therefore, great care 
should be exercised before accepting 
escrows. 


A FORCEFUL SUMMARY 


At a trust conference several years 
ago a trust officer writing on the 
dangers to be avoided in the organiza- 
tion of new trust departments summed 
up the entire subject in such a force- 
ful way that I desire to quote his 


words. He said: “Lack of proper 
appreciation of responsibilities to be 
assumed, ignorance of cost and pro- 
cedure, or worse yet, a half-knowledge 
that knows not its own limitations, 
lies at the root of most of our early 
mistakes. | Over-eagerness to accept 
new business without counting the 
cost in money and reputation; letting 
down the trust bars just a little to 
favor the customer of another depart- 
ment; perhaps the selection of trust of- 
ficials who are without a working 
knowledge of the law, accountancy or 


investments, the reading, writing and 
arithmetic of trusteeship; making the 
watch-word, quantity of work done 
and not quality—these are but evi- 
dences of an incorrect perspective that 
is soon corrected in the bitter school 


of hard knocks.” 
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CHECK-KITING AND HABITUAL OVER- 
DRAWING DEPOSITORS 


By W. R. MorREHOUSE 


This is the seventh of a series of short articles written by Mr. Morehouse for THE 
BANKERS MaGazZINE about various kinds of depositors, their influence on bank growth 


and how to handle them. 


The author is vice-president of the Security Trust and 


Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


from the operations of the check- 
kiting type of depositor, yet he 
goes merrily on his way catching new 
victims with great regularity. In many 
instances his methods of operation are 
discovered in time to prevent actual 
loss, but in other cases the discovery 
is made “after the horse has been 
stolen.” 
As to the check-kiting depositor, let 
me emphasize the importance of stop- 
In far 


F ‘eon day registers new losses 
ot 


ping him dead in his tracks. 
too many cases today a depositor is 
suspected of check-kiting but no definite 
action is taken except to await develop- 


ments. Let me give a word of caution 
against any attitude of watchful wait- 
ing and suggest that the minute a de- 
positor is suspected someone be as- 
signed to make an immediate investi- 
gation. Trace every item handled so 
far as that can be done, and if there 
is the least ground for suspicion, call 
a halt to further transactions, at least 
so long as there is no good reason for 
giving him a “clean bill of health.” 
Too many banks have resorted to a 
watchful waiting attitude when they 
should be taking the initiative to put 
an immediate stop to the activities of 
the check-kiter. If he is not stopped 
and his machinations are permitted to 
continue, before long there will come 
a reckoning day, and when it does there 
will follow a wild scramble to see 
which bank is holding the sack, for in- 
variably in the check-kiting game one 
or more banks are certain to lose. 
yi ke 


THE HABITUAL OVER-DRAWER 


A cousin to the check-kiter is the 
habitual over-drawer, for he, too, is 
operating on the bank’s cash. Too 
many banks tolerate his methods for no 
other reason than because he is good 
for his obligations. Regardless of 
whether or not a depositor is re- 
sponsible, it is not good banking in 
the United States to permit habitual 
over-drawing. Although regarded by 
law in certain respects the same as a 
loan, the practice should not only be 
discouraged but forbidden. If the 
over-drawer is fully responsible then 
his signature to a note is good, and the 
proper thing for him to do is to bor- 
row whatever funds are necessary and 
deposit them to his credit. If a bank 
will not gladly lend him money, then 
it should not under any circumstances 
permit him to over-draw. 

Over-drawing is a growing evil that 
is gaining a firm foothold in our banks, 
and the time has come for rooting it 
up. What if some depositor is of- 
fended because his checks are returned 
unpaid, when he has no funds on de- 
posit to pay them? Certainly he has 
no right nor a good reason for ex’ 
pecting a bank to meet his checks out 
of its own cash. 

The sooner our banks make it their 
rule not to permit over-drafts, especial: 
ly from depositors who habitually 
over-draw, the sooner they will re- 
lieve themselves of a lot of unneces- 

(Continued on page 238) 





THE “NEW BUSINESS PROBLEM” FOR THE 
AVERAGE SIZED BANK 


By WayNeE L. THIEME 


A constructive and practical plan for merchandising the services of the average sized 


bank. 


The author is new business manager of the Tri-State Loan and Trust Com- 


pany of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HERE comes a time in the aver- 
ik bank’s history when it be- 

comes next to impossible for the 
regular executives to take care of much 
more than the routine work coming to 
their desks. The president, the vice- 
president, and the cashier, no longer 
know the great majority of the people 
as they come in and go out of the 
bank. 

While the general statement of the 
bank’s condition usually appears more 
or less satisfactory, there is often a 
suspicion that here and there valuable 
opportunities for new business are be- 
ing wasted; or that deposits might have 
grown faster or that there should not 
be so many unrented safety boxes. 

To be sure, the smallest bank does 
some advertising, if it is only occasional 
insertions in school publications. This 
advertising may be taken care of by the 
president himself in his odd moments. 
But this is not the highly finished ad- 
vertising we are coming to associate 
with every large bank in the country. 

Much has been said and written 
about the change in banking methods 
from the “come hither” reserve of ten 
years ago to the “go-get” cordiality of 
today. This change is certainly in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the times. What 
has not been sufficiently emphasized, 
perhaps, is the new era of competition 
for Mr. Average Man’s dollars and his 
time—an era in which stores are not 
only competing with stores and banks 
with banks, but in which banks are 
competing at various points with stores. 
It is obvious a man cannot keep much 
money in his savings account or even 
in his checking account, if the instal- 
ment fever has gotten the better of 
him. He cannot be a very good mort- 


gage loan customer or personal loan 
customer if he has succumbed entirely 
to the wonderful sales arguments of 
today. 

Many bankers appreciate the diffi- 
culties of keeping their present busi- 
ness and of getting new business, but 
they still look askance at a separate 
new business department as being all 
right for a larger bank but too expen- 
sive for themselves. They look at 
newspaper advertising as expensive and 
are sometimes doubtful of the results. 
They are inclined to answer the de- 
mand for service and service depart- 
ments with the comment that banks al- 
ready give too much service. | 


BANKING HAS NOT ESCAPED SPOTLIGHT 


In this day of searching analysis, 
banking has not escaped the eye of the 


investigator. It is coming to be gen- 
erally agreed that banking service is a 
commodity, to be offered for sale in 
fundamentally the same way as hosiery, 
automobile tires or radios. The busi- 
ness of handling people’s money does, 
and should, have a greater air of dig- 
nity than most businesses have, but, 
none the less, the basic principles un- 
derlying the sale of these commodities 
are the same. 

In industry, the direct responsibility 
of selling and servicing is placed upon 
the sales manager, who occupies a posi- 
tion scarcely less important than the 
works manager or the president him- 
self. In a bank, we can scarcely speak 
of a manager of sales, for every teller, 
and every other employe who faces the 
public is a salesman responsible to the 
general officers. But these general officers 
frequently have neither the time nor the 
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inclination to aid and encourage and 
recognize the new business instincts of 
their employes. The systematic cultiva- 
tion of this latent talent for business 
holding and business getting constitutes 
the very foundation of the average 
bank’s expansion. 

Therefore, when Mr. Average Bank 
Executive lays his plans for the future, 
his first thought must be of his or- 
ganization. The men on the firing line 
must have the winning personality 
that comes from sincerity, knowledge of 
their jobs, and desire to succeed. If 
new business is handled by a poorly 
trained personnel, it will soon be past 
business. 

A recent writer has said, “To Ad- 
vertise—Do Something.” No advertis- 
ing effort will be completely effective 
unless the organization itself is ready 
to “do something”—on its toes to take 
care of the customer’s needs. Em- 
ployes with poor personality should be 
placed back of the firing line where the 
public does not see them. All em- 
ployes should be encouraged’ to improve 
themselves through the study courses 
234 


of the American Institute of Banking. 
Organization contests and club dinners 
should be held at intervals. 
ORGANIZING THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


With this background of a strong 
organization, the work of the new busi 
ness department takes form. For the 
average bank, new business, service and 
advertising naturally fall under one 
heading—new business. Frequently, a 
banker just trying out a new business 
department is like a woman just start- 
ing a budget—they both feel if they 
are not 100 per cent. successful, they 
have failed. New business depart- 
ments, like budgets, aim at certain 
goals never quite possible to attain, but 
the effort is none the less productive 
of good results. 

While it is possible for one of the 
general officers to take charge of the 
new business effort, it is much more 
desirable to place this work in charge 
of the best all round young man among 
the employes. It will be an advance- 
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ment for him and he must justify his 
advancement by success in his depart- 
ment. Nor should the new department 
head be taken from the outside. The 
personality required for salesmanship 
is to some extent a natural trait and 
it is easier for a successful young 
teller or clerk to get his bearings as a 
new business man than for a success- 
ful outsider to learn the necessary ele- 
ments of banking. 

A number of large banks have had 
success with the “central file.” Some 
feel it is the very essence of the new 
business department. A smaller bank 
can have a central file of sorts without 
necessitating the expense of card in- 
dexing all the bank’s customers. For 
instance, safety box customers, invest- 
ment customers and large savings ac- 
count customers can be card indexed, 
so that the new business manager can 
readily see what customers are using 
all or two or only one of these de- 
partments. Safety box renters are logi- 
cal prospects for investments and vice 
versa. Large savings accounts are 


safety box prospects and vice versa— 
also large savings accounts can be so- 
licited for trust business and, with the 
help of the tellers, they can be sold 
investments when withdrawal seems im- 
minent. 

The tellers and others should be sup- 
plied with prospect cards. At regular 
intervals these cards, properly filled 
out, should be collected by the new 
business manager and from the annota- 
tions thereon a special letter or series 
of form letters can be sent out. Fre- 
quently, a personal call will be possible, 
for the new business manager must 
take advantage of every possible op- 
portunity for personal solicitation 

It is well to remember that the 
greatest new business field for any 
bank lies among its own customers. 
From various estimates, it appears that 
the average bank customer does not 
deal with more than three departments. 
When banks have from five to ten de- 
partments, it seems logical that every 
effort should be made to increase the 
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number of departments used by the 
average customer. 


PLANNING FORM LETTERS 


It falls to the new business manager 
to plan form letters for various cam- 
paigns. By reading, by comparison, 
and by suggestions from officers, these 
letters can be made to voice a real mes- 
sage. For a long campaign, it will be 
worth while to check all the commer- 
cial accounts for savings accounts and 
then conduct a six months’ sales effort 
to get as many savings customers as 
possible from commercial customers. 

In general, it is well to leave the mat- 
ter of multigraphing letters, sealing, 
mailing, etc., to some letter shop. They 
are much more expert than the small 
or medium sized bank can ever hope to 
be with its occasional letters run off 
by the messenger boy. The appearance 
of a form letter means much. If it is 
blurred or improperly spaced, the bank 
is only wasting its money by sending it 
out. For small campaigns, or occasional 


form letters, it is good practice to have 
the letters personally signed by the 


president or other officer. Machine 
signatures are often very natural in ap- 
pearance, but the personal touch given 
by a signature personally written has 
great value. 


DIRECT MAIL 


In spite of the cost, direct mail so- 
licitation has proved its worth and 
must form a large part of new busi- 
ness effort. The results of a good series 
of form letters directed at dormant sav- 
ings accounts are always sure to be 
surprising. ‘Too much must not be ex- 
pected in a short time. No campaign 
can be fully successful with less than 
three letters. Six or eight in the series 
are not too many. 

In moderation, syndicated material is 
quite effective, particularly if there are 
illustrations or colors. But where the 
bank is not too large, too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid on the personal 
letter, the personalized form letter, and 
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the personal solicitation by the new 
business manager and regular officers. 

Almost every bank acknowledges the 
opening of a new checking or savings 
account with a form letter of some 
sort, signed by an officer. It will be 
found an excellent practice to have an 
officer write individual letters to the 
new customers that he knows person- 
ally. The new business manager also 
should see to it that a form letter is 
sent to newcomers to the city. This 
letter soliciting bank business may be 
all that is required to turn a stranger 
to the particular bank sending the 
letter. This information can usually 
be gotten regularly from the local 
credit bureau of the chamber of com- 
merce. The following up of the local 
marriage and birth record with suit 
able letters, baby books, etc., is of 
value. 

By reading the newspaper closely 
every day, the new business manager 
will be able to pick out items from 
time to time that have a direct bearing 
on new business. Either the new busi- 
ness manager or an officer may find it 
worth while to follow up such business 
clues personally. For example, one of 
the local department stores may hire 
a new department head from out of 
the city. Some officer or director by a 
word may be able to bring in this new 
account to the bank by reason of 
acquaintance or business connection. 
The new business manager must sift 
these items of news and see that some 
one makes an effort for the possible 
new business. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADVERTISING 


The new business department can or’ 
dinarily be made responsible for the 
advertising. Within the limits of the 
bank policy and the advertising budget, 
this department should have complete 
authority to interview those soliciting 
advertising and donations; purchase 
advertising novelties; in co-operation 
with departments, purchase adver’ 
tising media and _ superintend their 
distribution. Some new business men 
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can write presentable advertisements 
themselves; it is desirable, however, to 
make use of the services of a local ad- 
vertising expert from time to time. A 
series of large space “institutional” ad- 
vertisements created by a specialist may 
be run to advantage on a certain day 
every week. On the other hand, from 
the mass of advertising data available 
to banks, a wide-awake young man can 
get many good ideas which, with the 
addition of local color, can be trans- 
lated into effective copy. 

There are innumerable opportunities 
for service work that a new business 
manager can handle. He can explain 
the working of a budget to those in- 
terested. Some mortgage institutions 
have budget coupon books similar in 
form to Christmas Savings books. 
When an officer has difficulty with a 
customer over mortgage interest pay- 
ments, he can refer him to the new 
business man who will start a budget 
account for him to take care of mort- 
gage interest payments, taxes and in- 
surance. Slow payers can thus be 
kept up to date by a monthly or 
weekly deposit in a budget account. 
No interest is paid on this type of 
account. 

Knowing that many people wait till 
the last few days of tax paying time 
when the county treasurer’s office is 
crowded to overflowing, one trust com- 
pany offers to receive money up to the 
last day in a tax account. The bank 
pays all the taxes by a single cashier's 
check and the taxpayers may call at 
the bank any time and make the 
acquaintance of the new business man 
who returns their tax receipts to them. 
By this contact, all kinds of new busi- 
ness is discovered and much of it got- 
ten on the spot. 


SPECIAL WORK 


Other service work may include 
special work either inside or outside of 
the bank at the request of any officer 
or department head. Also matters 
may be looked up for customers where 
the records of several departments are 


New home of the State 
Bank of Chicago— La 
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involved and the officers lack the time 
needed for such work. Many trust 
companies, at least, have so many dif- 
ferent services to offer that they are 
really “department stores of banking.” 
To a certain extent the service or new 
business man can assume the role of 
personal shopping guide. 

In this article, it has been presumed 
that this man is bending every effort 
toward advancement in the bank. No 
one satisfied with himself could possibly 
prove satisfactory. His position is be- 
tween the rank of employe and 
oficer. In fact, if he proves worthy, 
he should soon be made a junior officer. 
Naturally, he must be such as to 
merit the respect and co-operation of 
the entire staff. Particularly, should 
he be encouraged by the executive 
officer. His position is a trying one, 
but the bank must be looking for ofh- 
cer material all the time, and a new 
business department is an_ excellent 
proving ground. 

Average banks and small banks have 
at least one advantage over the metro- 
politan institutions—and that is greater 
opportunity for personal contact. By 
placing the proper man at the head of 
a special department, the average bank 
can go a great way toward solving the 
new business problem, at little cost, 
and at the same time create officer ma- 
terial from within its own ranks. 


And in these average sized banks, 
space should not be considered at such 
a premium as to prevent the new busi- 
ness manager from having a desk on 
the banking floor, rather than in the 
back room or on another floor. This 
procedure is directly opposed to the 
practice of the big city banks. But 
it must be borne in mind that their 
efforts are of necessity more imper- 
sonal, even though they feel justified in 
hiring a corps of personal solicitors in 
addition to the department head. The 
country bank new business manager is 
far from 100 per cent. efficient, but our 
original thesis was that much new 
business is walking in and out of the 
bank before our very eyes. He is part 
of the machinery to maintain cordial 
personal relations between the bank 
and its customers. 

Books have been written about new 
business effort and personal contacts. 
Campaigns among directors and cam: 
paigns among officers and employes 
are now on a scientific basis, but “floor 
walking” by the new business manager 
on a crowded Saturday, rendering as- 
sistance here and asking a discreet 
question there, surpasses them all in 
effectiveness for the time and money 
required. The opportunities for new 
business in the average bank originate 
largely within itself. 


CHECK-KITING AND HABITUAL OVERDRAWING 
DEPOSITORS 


(Continued from page 232) 


sary anxiety as to whether or not their 
over-drafts will eventually be paid. 
Throw away the red ink, if possible, 
and let those who have acquired the 
habit of over-drawing give their notes 
if their credit is good. If not, do not 
permit them to over-draw their ac- 
counts. 


In order to build up your business 
along safe and profitable lines a knowl- 
edge of the various types of deposi- 
tors on your books is essential. After 
you have this information the next 
step is to separate the sheep from the 
goats, and then, to keep the sheep and 
dispose of the goats. 





THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF POWER 


By RicHARD W. SAUNDERS 


O accomplish anything in this 
Twos, a man must start each un- 
dertaking with a strong feeling 
that he can bring it to a right con- 
clusion. A failure is usually followed 
by excuses, such as bad luck or un- 
scrupulous partners, but as a rule the 
real reason was a lack of preparedness 
or inattention to vital details. To at- 
tempt something for which one has 
not qualified himself is foolhardiness. 
The men who do big things are they 
who know what they are doing. Colonel 
Lindbergh, for example, flew many 


thousand miles before he crossed the 
Atlantic and one reads how, before 
each flight, he examines his plane thor- 
oughly and makes certain that every- 
thing is right. 


He studies carefully 
every phase of the projected trip and 
while he is called “lucky” in reality 
he is an outstanding example of the 
success that is due to careful planning 
and sure execution. 

When a man is thus prepared, the 
consciousness of power comes to him 
as a consequence. This is well ex- 
pressed by a remark in a letter of John 
Stuart Mill to Thomas Carlyle. Mill 
had been carefully educated by his 
father and his works on “Logic,” 
“Political Economy” and others are 
still considered masterpieces. He wrote: 

“But I, too, have what for a con- 
siderable time was quite suspended in 
me, the feeling of growth: I feel my- 
self much more knowing, more seeing, 
having a far greater experience of 
realities, not abstractions, than ever be- 
fore; nor do I doubt that this superior 
knowledge and insight will one day 
make itself available in the form of 
greater power, for accomplishing what- 
ever work I may be called to—shall I 
say also for choosing the work which 
I may most worthily perform?” 


This was not egotism although, if it 
were, it would not thereby justify 
criticism. The man who knows and. 
who knows that he knows is entitled 
to be egotistical. He need not display 
this in an offensive manner, which is 
too frequently done and causes dislike 
and ridicule. But a man has a right 
to think well of himself if he has 
earned that right by hard and in- 
cessant preparation. In fact, what is 
called egotism is usually an exagger- 
ated form of self-respect. 

This consciousness of power is the 
vital force that urges men onward. In 
a bank or office men are always found 
who believe that promotion should 
come through priority of years of serv- 
ice. There are some places that can be 
so filled and generally are. But the 
big positions are not for those who 
“plug” along from year to year with 
no conception of the real requirements 
for the job ahead. One must have the 
sureness and courage of the show girl 
who, when the star became ill with no 
understudy available, stepped in and 
played the part with a consciousness 
that she knew it. While playing her 
own role she had quietly absorbed the 
other. 

Like all great virtues, this assurance 
of power has its counterfeit—the man 
who tries to “bluff it through.” He 
succeeds occasionally, especially if he 
recognizes the requirements and has 
the ability and the opportunity to 
quickly master them. But woe be 
unto him if he fails, for he thereupon 
becomes discredited and often must go 
elsewhere to get a new start. The 
memory of even a minor failure lasts 
a long time and is the cause of many 
a man’s undoing. He may even lose 
his initiative and be timid and uncer- 
tain about things that he really can do. 
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This brings out a sad phase of the 
subject. There are many men qualified 
in some degree to whom this conscious- 
ness of power never comes. They 
know there is something they lack but 
are either too indolent or lack the in- 
trospection that is necessary to find 
out what it might be. 

Once attained this consciousness is 
hard to lose for it enables one to keep 
on progressing. In the busines world, 
however, things shift sometimes very 
rapidly, and one must adjust himself 
continually to new conditions. What 
a man once did that others could not 
do, others have learned to do. The 
qualifications that enabled him to ad- 
vance are merged in the general knowl- 


$52,156,000 


edge and therefore new and perhaps 
more exacting essentials will be re 
quired of him for further advancement. 

Every man in time reaches his limit. 
Since Mill wrote, the science of econ 
omy has advanced greatly, the word 
“political” has been dropped and we 
use the name “economics.” But he 
left his mark indelibly on the subject 
and the man of power will do the 
same, in his particular sphere. There 
is no feeling that more conduces to in- 
dividual strength and contentment than 
that of knowing thoroughly what one 
is doing and doing it thoroughly, and 
it is in this expression of themselves 
that most men find their pleasure in 
life and leave their imprint upon the 
sand. 





DO YOU USE A MEMORY JOGGER? 


By Frep E. KUNKEL 


OW many times a day do you 
od play tag with your memory? 
The successful banker has never 
been known who could stand on his 
head for any sustained length of time 
without experiencing considerable dis- 
comfort, yet this is literally what many 
of them are doing when they try to 
keep in mind all the many little ex- 
ecutive details of their business. 
One banker finds a memory-jogger 
a most valuable first-aid in his daily 
business transactions. Whenever he 


wants to do something or be reminded 
of anything, he jots it down on a 
blank slip of paper and then passes it 
along to his idea-tag file which is run 
by days, numerically, having one guide 


card for each day numbered con- 
sécutively from 1 to 31 and with a 
main guide card for the months, run- 
ning from January to December. Also 
a part of this tag-file is a series of 
folders running the gamut of banking 
ideas, arranged alphabetically, e.g., the 
bank library, earning and expense rec- 
ords, mechanical aids, office methods, 
plans to win business, slogans, special 
accommodations for customers, trust 
company service, etc. 

A small pad of blank paper, 2x3 
inches, stamped in black letters at the 
top, “Memo,” to be carried around in 
his pocket, and another size 5x8 inches, 
to be used on his desk, turn the trick 
and help to keep him from forgetting. 
He constantly carries a pad of the 
smaller memo slips in his coat pocket. 


So whenever he gets an idea, no mat- 
ter where he may be, at luncheon, at 
home, or on the street, he can always 
jot it down before it slips his memory. 
If he wants to do something or have 
something done, or look something up, 
or be reminded of something at a later 
date, he always jots it down on his 
memo pad before there is any chance 
of forgetting it. This saves him much 
valuable time afterward in trying to 
remember what he wanted to do or to 
have done, and assures getting it done 
on time and at precisely the right 
moment. 


All these memos are turned over to 
the idea-tag-file or memory-jogger, and 
at precisely the right moment, time and 
place, this jogger brings up the matter 
for attention, and typewritten memo 
card is placed on his desk each morn- 
ing of all the things that are to be done 
that day or which must be planned 
ahead. 


This banker also believes in keeping 
in close touch with what competitors 
are doing and all these data are culled 
from the newspapers or from observa- 
tion and contact and are filed away in 
the tag file for future reference. 

In short, all the varied experiences 
which go into the day’s work are car- 
ried on perpetual record instead of in 
this man’s head, and he can refer at 
any time to what he wants to know, 
for everything is at his finger tips in 
the memory-jogger. 

































before, a reply will be made by mail. 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 


UESTION: What importance do 
you believe should be attached to 
the ratio of net worth to debt? Have 
you ever considered this ratio of any 
particular significance and to what ex- 
tent? If you are accustomed to use 
the ratio, what proportion do you 
generally consider fair? E. F. M. 


ANSWER: The ratio of debt to 
net worth, of course, has its place in 
statement analysis. It is a ratio which 
warrants consideration and_ indicates 
to what proportion the person is op’ 
erating on creditors’ money and what 
proportion on his own. The greater 
the amount of indebtedness in propor- 
tion to his own net worth, the thinner 
becomes his equity and the margin of 
safety is cut down for creditors. In 
the event of trouble perhaps the leeway 
will not be ample to take care of the 
shrinkage of assets. In this regard 
must be considered the line of business. 
In some lines it is customary to show 
a much lower debt ratio than in others, 
due perhaps to the more speculative 
tendencies of the business. Usually 
when the line handled is staple and 
the margin of profit small, the debt 
ratio is greater. In the case of the 
finance companies, we find them bor- 
rowing several times their own net 
worth. This is possible because if 
their business is conservatively man- 
aged their losses will be small; they 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. Questions 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the questions will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In case the question is not one of 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 





have no fluctuating inventories and no 
great percentage of their assets are 
likely to go bad. There is, therefore, 
a willingness to extend more credit 
than to a risky line of business and a 
consequent larger indebtedness will 
be shown. You must give prime con: 
sideration to the line of business, its 
merits, stability, etc., and arrive at a 
fair debt ratio for that line. 


QUESTION: I would appreciate 
any information you care to give re’ 
garding the difference between “at 
tachment” and “garnishment.” M. C. 


ANSWER: In attaching property 
your action is directly against the 
owner. In garnishing you secure a 
lien against property belonging to the 
party against whom you take action, 
but which property is in the possession 
of a third party. 


QUESTION: In case of a me 
chanic’s lien being placed against prop’ 
erty for work performed and same 
being placed by a sub-contractor, what 
consideration must be given to the 
amount due by the owner to the con- 
tractor? To make my question more 
clear: A man owns a house and has 
certain alterations and improvements 
made; he gives the contract to a gen 
eral contractor and the total amount 
is $1000. He has paid the general 
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contractor $800 and owes him only 
$200. One of the important sub- 
contractors is, owed $400 by the gen: 
eral contractor for work which he did 
on the job. Can the sub-contractor 
C. S. M. 


get a lien for his $400? 


ANSWER: It depends upon the 
law of the state. There are really two 
plans, one” known as the New York 
and the other as the Pennsylvania plan. 
Under the New York plan a sub-con- 
tractor cannot secure a lien for more 
than the amount due from the owner 
to the general contractor, while the 
Pennsylvania plan provides that a sub- 
contractor may secure a lien for the 
full amount due him regardless of the 
amount due from the owner to the 
general contractor. This makes it im- 
portant to have mechanics’ releases se’ 
cured by all sub-contractors and ma- 
terial men. 


QUESTION: We have been re- 
quested to extend credit to a local in- 
surance agency and would like to know 
what general points should be con- 
sidered in loaning a company of this 
kind. There are several items in the 
statement which are not familiar ones 
to us and which we would like to 
know how to analyze. They show an 
asset of “renewals” which is a sizable 
item. Such information as you may 
have concerning this line will be very 
much appreciated. r. V¥. F. 


ANSWER: The item of renewals 
shown in the insurance agent’s state- 
ment has been discussed in this column 
previously. It is based upon the value 
of the commissions to be received upon 
future life insurance premiums. When 
an agent writes a policy on a man’s 
life he gets a certain percentage of the 
first year’s premiums and a percentage 
of each year’s premium for a number 
of years thereafter (something like 
eight or nine years in most cases). His 
percentage of the first year is large, 
about 50 per cent. in most cases, and 
for the next eight or nine years he 
gets 5 per cent. of each year’s premi- 
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um. It is obvious, therefore, that 
often he has assured for himself a cer- 
tain future income. Some of the risks 
he has written will die before the eight 
or nine years pass and in other cases 
they will drop their insurance. In 
either event, no premium being paid, no 
income or commission goes to the 
agent. It is, therefore, conservative to 
value such renewals on a low basis 
and for the purpose of valuation he 
may take, say, three years’ income 
from such source. The average will 
be better than that. Many agents pur- 
chase from their salesmen such renewals 
on three year basis and pay the sales- 
men cash therefor. If the policy is 
discontinued before three years they 
lose money; if it runs over three years 
they make money. Renewals so pur- 
chased on a conservative basis are a 
good speculation with the average in 
favor of the purchaser. In the case of 
other types of insurance—fire, auto, 
etc.—the same practice is not followed. 
The agent has not the same assurance 
as in the case of life insurance renewals 
and no renewal value is placed there- 
on. It is true, however, that the agent 
has excellent prospects of getting the 
renewal of the policy a number of 
times, once he has written the risk, 
and this naturally has a splendid good- 
will value. In the sale of an insur- 
ance agency, the value of it is always 
based upon the annual income from 
premiums and is worth a certain num- 
ber of times this amount. 


QUESTION: I am connected with 
a bank in a medium sized town and a 
member of the credit committee of the 
local board of trade. We have dis- 
cussed the creation of a credit bureau 
for the benefit of local merchants and 
would like any information your mag- 
azine might care to give us relating to 
such a bureau. E. C. M. 


ANSWER: It is rather difficult to 
give you any definite information with- 
out a knowledge of what the members 
might expect of such a credit bureau. 
If your local board of trade is of an 
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important size, maintains a paid secre- 
tary, some clerical help and has an 
ample budget for its operating ex- 
penditures, it may be possible to have 
a credit bureau which would do an 
important work. However, there is a 
lot of work involved in reporting 
individuals of the type that request 
credit from local merchants. This is 
so because of the limited amount of 
tangible information available. A credit 
bureau that will endeavor to give 
merchants information about any in- 
dividual concerning whom they inquire 
will find a lot of work attached to the 
job. The effort necessary to locate 
someone who can give you some defi- 
nite information concerning an_ in- 
dividual and apprise you of his credit 
worth is a big task. It requires time, 
and the assembling of this information, 
the imparting of it to the inquirer and 
the filing and tabulation of it for future 
reference all require additional time. 
The question, therefore, is what sort of 
information and service you anticipate 
giving members and the ability of your 
organization to handle the expense 
incident thereto. In some cases where 
the town is small and the budget of 
the board limited, it has been neces- 
sary to greatly restrict the activities of 
the credit bureau. In such instances 
possibly all that can be satisfactorily 
handled is the maintenance of some 
sort of a list of undesirables. The 
various merchants may report monthly 
all those accounts that are slow, mak- 
ing a classification something along 
this line:-— 


SLOW—but believe good. 


SLOW—use caution. 
UNDESIRABLE. 


The various merchants so reporting 
can do so by code number, known only 
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to the secretary, and the information 
can be properly transferred to cards 
and filed for ready reference. Such a 
card record would contain information 
of many poor accounts and be of value 
to merchants extending credit. Of 
course, the mere fact that a name was 
not upon the record would not say 
that the party was good and in every 
case the merchant must exercise rea- 
sonable caution. It would prevent 
some individuals who defraud one 
merchant from repeating it with an- 
other. No member should be given 
information unless he is a contributor. 


QUESTION: What information do 
you consider is the most helpful in the 
analysis of the accounts receivable? 
This question is asked to get an idea 
of the kind of classification that should 
be made. B. R. W. 


ANSWER: To properly analyze 
accounts receivable, one should have a 
division of same according to age and 
know the selling terms of the com- 
pany. The classification of accounts 
receivable according to “good,” “slow,” 
“doubtful” is one method but the 
writer prefers to see the following 
classification : 


Accounts receivable 30 days: old 
Accounts receivable 60 days old 
Accounts receivable 90 days old 
Accounts receivable 120 days old 
Accounts receivable 180 days old 
Accounts receivable over 180 days old 


Such a classification will give you a 
good lead on collections and slow ac 
counts. A classification as to terri 
tory might be of interest and it is also 
well to know the average size of ac 
counts. 





BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT PAY- 
ABLE TO “HIMSELF ORDER” 
IS NEGOTIABLE 


Day & Night National Bank of Pike- 
ville, Ky., v. Coffey, United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 25 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 403 


CERTIFICATE of deposit, issued 
A a named person and “payable 
to himself order” twelve months 
after date on the return of the cer- 
tificate properly indorsed, is payable 
to the depositor or his order and is 
negotiable. In this case the word “him- 
self” was written in a blank space in 
the certificate. 

The fact that a certificate of deposit, 
payable twelve months after date, con- 
tains a provision giving the bank the 
privilege of requiring thirty days’ no- 
tice from the time when payment will 
be demanded does not destroy the 
negotiability of the certificate. 

The certificate of deposit involved in 
this case was issued by the defendant 
bank and was transferred by the payee 
to the plaintiff. The bank sought to 
set up the defense that the payee of 
the certificate was indebted to the bank 
in an amount larger than the amount 
of the certificate. But this defense 
was not valid against the plaintiff be- 
cause the certificate was negotiable and 
the plaintiff was a holder in due course. 

Action at law by George W. Coffey 
against the Day & Night National 
Bank of Pikeville, Ky. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant brings error. 
Affirmed. 

For opinion below, see 21 F. (2d) 
661. 

Stanley Reed, of Ashland, Ky. (Mar- 
tin & Smith, of Catlettsburg, Ky., John- 
son, Auxier & Hinton, of Pikeville, 
Ky., and Browning & Reed, of Ash- 
land, Ky., on the brief), for plaintiff 


In error. 


Wells Goodykoontz, of Williamson, 
W. Va. (Harry Scherr, of Huntington, 
W. Va., and Goodykoontz & Slaven, 
of Williamson, W. Va., on the brief), 


for defendant in error. 


ANDERSON, D. J.—The Day ©& 
Night National Bank of Pikeville, Ky., 
in January, 1925, issued to W. P. T. 
Varney the following certificate of 
deposit: 


“The Day & Night National Bank of 
Pikeville. 
No. 220. 

“This certifies that W. P. T. Varney 
has deposited in this bank thirty-five 
hundred dollars payable to himself or- 
der twelve months after date on the 
return of this certificate properly in- 
dorsed. This bank may request thirty 
days’ notice of the time when payment 
will be required to meet the require- 
ments of Federal Reserve Board re- 
garding time deposits. 

“With 4 per cent. interest if left 
twelve months. 

“No interest after 12 months unless 
renewed. 

“Not subject to check. 

“O. O. Graham, Cashier.” 


The words above italicized are type- 
written; the others were printed. 

The defendant in error, George W. 
Coffey, purchased the certificate before 
maturity, without notice of any exist- 
ing equity between the bank and 
Varney, from the.latter, who indorsed 
the certificate. When the certificate 
became due, Mr. Coffey presented it 
for payment, and payment was re- 
fused. He then brought suit against 
the bank for recovery of the amount 
named in the certificate, with interest. 

The bank admitted liability upon the 
certificate, but pleaded a set-off, on the 
ground that Varney was indebted to 
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it in the sum of $5,000. Its contention 
was, and is, that the defendant in error 
is not a holder in due course, because 
(a) the instrument is not negotiable, 
(b) the instrument is not complete, 
and (c) the instrument is not regular. 
Contentions (b) and (c) are in es 
sence contained in contention (a) that 
the instrument is not negotiable. 

To this pleading the defendant in 
error demurred, and the demurrer was 
sustained by the District Court. 

The substance of the contention of 
plaintiff in error is that the certificate 
was payable only to Varney (himself). 

The theory of defendant in error is 
that the words “payable to himself or- 
der” are equivalent to “payable to 
himself or order.” 

The plaintiff in error maintains that 
there is a conflict between the type- 
written word “himself” and _ the 
printed word “order,” and that the 
conflict must be resolved in favor of 
the written word. 

Admitting this rule of construction, 


the position of the defendant in error 
is that—taking the whole instrument 
into consideration—there is no conflict 
to be resolved. 

By the Kentucky Statutes, a negoti- 
able instrument must “be payable to the 
order of a specified person or to 


bearer.” Section 3720bl. An _ instru- 
ment is “payable to order where it is 
drawn payable to the order of a speci- 
fied person, or to him or his order.” 
Section 3720b8, Kentucky Statutes. 
The instrument “need not foilow the 
language of this act, but any terms are 
sufficient which clearly indicate an in- 
tention to conform to the requirements 
thereof.” Section 3720b10. 

_ Laying aside consideration of the 
words of the instrument which follow 
“payable to himself order,” viz., “on 
the return of this instrument properly 
indorsed,” what is the construction 
which would be reasonably placed on 
“payable to himself order?” The 
plaintiff in error contends it means 
simply “payable to himself.” In other 
words, the court must do for the bank 


what it did not do for itself, strike out 
the word “order.” 

In Williston on Contracts, vol. 2. 
pp. 1205, 1206, it is said: “Of course 
if the written and printed matter can 
by any reasonable construction be re: 
conciled, this will be done.” 

It is not unreasonable to construe 
“payable to himself order” as equiva- 
lent to, or meaning “himself or order.” 
Otherwise a word must be stricken 
“from the four corners of the instru- 
ment,” or the court must make the as 
sumption that the bank by inadvertence, 
error, or carelessness failed to strike 
out the word “order.” There is no 
evidence in the record on which such 
a presumption can be based, unless it 
is on the face of the instrument itself. 

“A bill or note, the same as any 
other instrument, must be construed as 
a whole, so as to give effect to every 
part of it, if possible. The contract 
must be collected from the four corners 
of the document, and no part of what 
appears there is to be excluded.” 8 
C. J. § 136, p. 185. 

It is said that the words, “on re- 
turn of this certificate properly in- 
dorsed,” indicate negotiability. What- 
ever tendency they have on that sub- 
ject is plainly in that direction; and 
they may properly operate to confirm 
a conclusion that the earlier part of the 
instrument satisfies the statutory defini- 
tion of what is negotiable. Whether 
they would alone justify that conclusion 
(as held in Forrest v. Safety Co. [C. 
C.} 174 F. 345) we need not consider. 

The certificate contains the following 
language: “This bank may require 
thirty days’ notice of the time when 
payment will be required to meet the 
requirements of Federal Reserve Board 
regarding time deposits.” 

It is argued for plaintiff in error 
that this provision renders the instru- 
ment non-negotiable. The case of First 
National Bank v. Golden, 19 Cal. 
App. 501, 126 P. 498, is cited as au- 
thority for this position. The Golden 
Case involved an order drawn by one 
on his deposit in a savings bank, which 
was by reason of a requirement of the 
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bank not to be paid till thirty days’ 
notice to it, and which further required 
presentment of the depositor’s pass book 
with the order. The case of White v. 
Cushing, 88 Me. 339, 34 A. 164, 32 
L. R. A. 590, 51 Am. St. Rep. 402, 
involved an order cor‘taining these 
words: “The bank book of the de- 
positor must accompany this order.” 

In the above cases the delivery of 
the pass book was a condition precedent 
to recovery. There is no such condi- 
tion in the instant case. An _ instru- 
ment, to be negotiable under the Ken- 
tucky statute, must be payable on de- 
mand or at a fixed or determinable fu- 
ture time. In this case the certificate 
was payable twelve months after date, 
with an option on the part of the bank 
to extend the time of payment for 
thirty days unless the holder of the 
certificate should give notice thirty 
days prior to the expiration of the 12 
months’ period that payment would be 
demanded at that time. 

The certificate of deposit is held to 


be negotiable, and the defendant in 
error a holder in due course. 


Affirmed. 


HOLDER OF CASHIER’S CHECK 
NOT ENTITLED TO PREFER- 
ENCE ON FAILURE OF 
BANK 


Peterson v. Porter, State Commissioner 
of Finance, Supreme Court of 
Idaho, 266 Pac. Rep. 429 


Where a bank issues a cashier's 
check and fails before the check is 
presented for payment, the holder of 
the check is not entitled to a prefer- 
ence in payment over the other cred- 
itors of the bank in the absence of 
evidence that the officer issuing the 
check issued it with the knowledge of 
the bank’s insolvency. 

Claim by J. A. Peterson against the 
Commercial State Bank, insolvent. 
From judgment of the district court 
reversing his classification of the claim, 
E. W. Porter, State Commissioner of 
Finance, appeals. Reversed and re- 
manded, with directions. 
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Stephen & North, of Twin Falls, 
for appellant. 

S. T. Lowe, of Burley, for respond- 
ent. 


HARTSON, C.—Respondent filed 
claim against the Commercial State 
Bank, an insolvent bank of Burley, 
Idaho, under Sess. Laws 1921, c. 42, 
§ 13, subd. 2, as a trust fund. The 
commissioner of finance classified the 
claim as a “contractual liability,” un- 
der subdivision 4. The claimant ap- 
pealed to the district court, where the 
classification made by the commissioner 
was reversed and the claim classified 
as a “trust fund.” From this judg- 
ment the commissioner has appealed. 

The record discloses, in substance, 
that on the afternoon of December 5, 
1921, after banking hours, and after 
the bank’s cash had been locked up, 
the respondent, who was not a de- 
positor of the bank, received from the 
Burley highway district its warrant, 
payable to him, in the sum of $450. 
Respondent being anxious to secure 
the cash, the secretary of the highway 
district, by way of assistance, tele- 
phoned the bank, where it had an ac- 
count, and asked if the bank would 
cash the warrant. The cashier agreed 
to do so if respondent would come im- 
mediately to the bank. This he did, 
presenting the warrant, and telling the 
cashier he wanted the cash or its 
equivalent. The cashier sought to in- 
duce claimant to deposit the money, 
but he refused, saying he desired the 
money to take to the First National 
Bank of Rupert. Then the cashier, of 
his own motion, }delivered to him a 
cashier’s check, which respondent ac- 
cepted, believing it to be equivalent, of 
money. Before the check cleared, 
after deposit the following day in the 
Rupert bank, the bank at Burley 
closed. The latter bank, on the day 
following its receipt of the warrant, 
received from the highway district its 
treasurer's check on the Commercial 
State Bank, in exchange for the war- 
rant, which was canceled “paid.” The 
check of the highway district was in 
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turn charged against its account at 
the bank, and marked “paid” on that 
day. 

The claimant alleged (a) that there 
was a deposit for a special purpose, 
namely, to be transferred to the bank 
at Rupert, and (b) that the money 
was obtained by fraud and misrepre- 
sentation as to the equivalency of the 
cashier's check to money, resulting in 
a trust relation. The evidence does not 
bear the construction, and the trial 
court did not find, that there was a 
special deposit. But the court did 
find, in effect, that there was a fraud 
by the bank, and that it thereafter 
held the fund as trustee ex maleficio. 

Respondent alleged that the bank 
falsely and fraudulently represented 
that the cashier's check was as good 
as money, the equivalent of money, 
that it was the best and safest way for 
the bank to transfer the funds to the 
First National Bank of Rupert, that 
all that was necessary was for respond- 
ent to present the check to the bank 
at Rupert, and he would receive the 
money, all of which representations 
were known to be false and untrue 
when made, and were relied upon by 
respondent. But the findings go no 
farther than that respondent went to 
the bank expecting to receive the cash; 
that he reiterated his resire upon ar- 
riving at the bank; than with knowl- 
edge that respondent would not make 
a deposit and that he wanted the cash 
to take. to Rupert, the cashier delivered 
the bank’s own cashier’s check, which 
respondent accepted because he con’ 
sidered it as equivalent of money, he 
being unacquainted with banks and 
banking business. 

If we concede that these circum- 
stances—either of themselves, or on the 
theory that the issuing of the cashier's 
check was, in effect, a representation 
that the bank was solvent, and would 
be able to meet the demand on timely 
presentation—constituted false repre- 
sentations, nevertheless there is absent 
the element of scienter. The facts 
found do not establish bad faith on 
the part of the cashier. Respondent 
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attempted to show that the bank was 
insolvent, and known by its officers to 
be insolvent, when the transaction took 
place, but the evidence did not pre- 
ponderate, and the court made no find- 
ing on this question. 

The trial court did not find, and the 
evidence in the record will not per- 
mit us to find that the cashier took the 
respondent’s money for a_ cashier's 
check which he knew to be worthless, 
or which he had no assurance would be 
honored when presented for payment. 
3 R. C. L. 557, § 184; Whitcomb v. 
Carpenter, 134 Iowa, 227, 111 N. W. 
825, 10 L. R. A. (N. S.) 928; Wild- 
man v. Kellogg, 22 N. D. 396, 133 N. 
W. 1020, 39 L. R. A. (N. S) 563: 
7C. J. 751. 

We recommend that the judgment 
be reversed and the cause remanded, 
with directions to the trial court to 
enter judgment classifying the claim 
as a contractual liability. Costs to ap- 
pellant. 

The foregoing is approved as the 
opinion of the court, and the judgment 
is reversed, and the cause remanded for 
the entry of judgment as indicated. 


CHECK FOR A GAMBLING DEBT 
IS UNENFORCEABLE 


Moore v. Schwartz, Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, 142 S. E. Rep. 772 


A check which is given to pay losses 
incurred in a poker game cannot be en- 
forced by the holder against the drawer. 

In this case the plaintiff sued the 
defendant for the amount of a debt 
owing by the defendant to the plain- 
tiff. The defendant set up, as a counter’ 
claim, a check for $170, payable to 
“cash” which the plaintiff had given 
to one Familant, which check Familant 
had indorsed to the defendant. The 
plaintiff offered evidence to the effect 
that the check had been given by him 
to Familant to pay losses which the 
plaintiff had incurred in a poker game. 
It was held that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to recover on the debt and that 
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the defendant was not entitled to re- 
cover on his counterclaim. 

Action by John W. Moore against 
Israel Schwartz, wherein defendant 
fled a counterclaim. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant appeals. No 
error. 

The defendant was indebted to the 
plaintiff for $183 and plaintiff brought 
suit in a magistrate’s court against the 
defendant, to recover that sum. At the 
trial the defendant admitted the in- 
debtedness to the plaintiff, but set up 
as a counterclaim a check for $170, 
payable to “Cash.” The plaintiff de- 
nied the legality of the counterclaim 
and offered evidence tending to show 
that the check for $170 was given by 
him to one Familant to pay losses in- 
curred in a poker game. Familant had 
indorsed the check to the defendant. 
There was no evidence contradicting 
the evidence of the plaintiff that the 
check sought to be used as a counter- 
claim by the defendant was given for 
the purpose of paying a gambling loss. 


Whereupon the judge instructed the 
jury to answer in the affirmative the 
issue relating to whether or not the 


check was a wagering contract. From 
judgment for plaintiff for the amount 
of his account and denying recovery 
on the counterclaim, the defendant 
appealed. 

I. D. McCall, of Charlotte, for ap- 


pellant. 
of Char- 


Thomas W. Alexander, 
lotte, for appellee. 


PER CURIAM. Gaming contracts 
are covered by C. S. §2142. Such 
contracts are void and cannot be en- 
forced in a court of justice. Orvis v. 
Holt, 173 N. C. 231, 91 S$. £. 948; 
Bank v. Crafton, 181 N. C. 404, 107 
S. E. 316, 16 A. L. R. 1375. 

Under certain circumstances the 
holder of a check or a note given to 
pay a gambling debt may recover 
against the indorser. Bank v. Crafton, 
supra. This is not such a case, as the 
indorser is not sued. 

No error. 
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WHERE TRUST COMPANY CON- 
SOLIDATES WITH NATIONAL 
BANK IT LOSES RIGHT TO 
ACT AS EXECUTOR UN- 
DER WILL 


Estate of Julia A. Legnard, In Matter 
of Accounting by Worcester County 
National Bank, Banker & Trades- 
man, June 16, p. 645 


Where a trust company was ap- 
pointed as executor under a will and 
subsequently consolidated with a na- 
tional bank under the national bank’s 
charter, the trust company ceasing to 
exist as a result of the consolidation, 
it was held that the national bank 
could not continue to act as executor 
in place of the trust company. 

In this case it appeared that the 
Fitchburg Bank & Trust Company, a 
banking institution organized under 
the laws of the State of Massachusetts, 
was appointed on April 21, 1926, by 
the appropriate court executor of the 
will of Julia A. Legnard. Subsequent- 
ly the trust company consolidated with 
the Merchants National Bank of Wor- 
cester, a bank organized under the laws 
of the United States. The banks con- 
solidated under the title Worcester 
County National Bank, the trust com- 
pany passing out of existence and the 
Worcester County National Bank tak- 
ing over all of its assets. 

The consolidation was carried out 
under the Act of Congress of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1927, c. 191, s. 3. The pro- 
visions of this statute, so far as they 
are material to this decision are that 
any bank, defined to include a trust 
company, incorporated under the laws 
of any state “may be consolidated with 
a national banking association located 
in the same county under 
the charter of such national banking 
association on such terms and condi- 
tions as may lawfully be agreed upon” 
in the manner specified; “and all the 
rights, franchises, and interests of such 
state bank so consolidated 
with a national banking association in 
and to every species of property, real, 
personal, and mixed, and choses in ac- 
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tion thereto belonging, shall be deemed 
to be transferred to and vested in 
such national banking association into 
which it is consolidated without any 
deed or other transfer, and the said 
consolidated national banking associa 
tion shall hold and enjoy the same 
and all rights of property, franchises, 
and interests including the right of 
succession as trustee, executor, or in 
any other fiduciary capacity in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
was held and enjoyed by such state 

bank so consolidated with 
national banking association. 
; No such consolidation shall 
be in contravention of the law of the 
state under which such bank is in- 
corporated.” 

The court first decided that the con- 
solidation of a Massachusetts trust 
company with a national banking as 
sociation pursuant to the Act of Feb 
ruary 25th, above referred to, is per: 
missible and valid under the laws of 
Massachusetts. The court further held 
that that provision of the Act of 
February 25th to the effect that after 
the consolidation the national bank 
should have “the right of succession as 
trustee, executor, or in any other 
fiduciary capacity in the same manner 
and to the same extent as was held and 
enjoyed by such state bank,” 
was in contravention of the laws of 
Massachusetts. 


such 


RUGG, C. J. (Opinion in part.) That 
section, according to its plain interpre’ 
tation, has a signal force and effect in 
its application to appointment of 
fiduciaries by courts of this Common: 
wealth. That section requires the 
courts of this Commonwealth to recog’ 
nize and accept, without inquiry or 
hearing, as fiduciary in place of a 
state trust company now gone out of 
existence, which was appointed by the 
court by solemn decree, a national bank 
which is a different corporation estab 
lished under the laws of a different 
sovereignty, possessed of different 
powers, owing allegiance to a different 
jurisdiction, governed by different laws, 
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subject to different governmental super- 
vision, and contrdlled by different of- 
ficers. That requirement relates to a 
subject in which all beneficiaries and 
others interested in estates of deceased 
persons and in the administration of 
trusts and of other funds for the bene- 
fit of minors, insane persons, and the 
aged and infirm under conservatorship 
have a vital interest. That require- 
ment relates to a trust estate in process 
of settlement under the direction of the 
court. That requirement forecloses a 
hearing, where the interested parties 
may present their contentions in an 
orderly way and where a judicial de- 
cision may be rendered. That re- 
quirement is made by a pure legislative 
declaration without more. This touches 
the very foundations of judicial ad- 
ministration. 

It is provided in art. 30 of the 
Declaration of Rights of this Com- 
monwealth that, “In the government 
of this Commonwealth, the legislative 
department shall never exercise the ex- 
ecutive and judicial powers, or either 
of them; the executive shall never ex- 


ercise the legislative and judicial pow- 
ers, or either of them; the judicial 
shall never exercise the legislative and 
executive powers, or either of them: 
to the end it may be a government of 
laws and not of men.” That principle 
is thoroughly embedded in the govern- 
mental principles of ‘this Common- 
wealth on which law itself is founded. 
It often has been referred to in judicial 
decisions. It has been many times ap- 
plied to the several departments of 
government. It is of the very fiber of 
our institutions. me 

We are therefore of opinion that it 
is “in contravention of the law” of 
this Commonwealth in a fundamental 
sense for the courts to be compelled, 
in compliance with the mandate of a 
legislative body, to recognize as a 
fiduciary a different corporation from 
the corporation appointed such fidu- 
ciary, simply because, without judi- 
cial proceedings and by mere act of 
the stockholders and officers (who may 
now have ceased to be such) approved 
by an executive government official, 
the corporation appointed such fiduciary 
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has been consolidated with it, without 
any judicial determination as to the fit- 
ness of such different corporation to 
perform the duties of fiduciary. . . 
Plainly the Congress has ample legis’ 
lative power over national banks. It 
may require courts of the several 
states to appoint national banks as 
fiduciaries upon the same terms as 
domestic banks are appointed. First 
National Bank of Bay City v. Fellows, 
244 U. S. 416. Burnes National Bank 
of St. Josephs v. Duncan, 265 U. S. 
17. This court of course recognizes 
the ample jurisdiction of the Congress 
to confer upon national banks power 
to compete with state banks as de- 
clared in these two adjudications. 
Commonwealth-Atlantic National Bank 
of Boston, petitioner, 249 Mass. 440, 
442. This provision of said s. 3 goes 
far beyond that. It does not declare 
a general policy for the state courts to 
pursue in performing their judicial 
functions with respect to national 
banks. It altogether abolishes the ju- 


dicial function with respect to a sub 
ject essentially judicial in its nature— 
viz., who shall act as fiduciaries under 


judicial appointment—and _ substitutes 
for that judicial function a legislative 
determination. The question is not 
whether the state court should hold a 
hearing and determine, in accordance 
with its settled procedure and the guid- 
ing federal statute requiring the ap- 
pointment of national banks upon 
equal terms with domestic trust com- 
panies, whether the particular national 
bank ought to be appointed to the 
fiduciary position. It is indubitable 
that that ought to be done upon ap- 
propriate proceedings. It would be 
done in this Commonwealth according 
to its most enlightened standards of 
judicial conduct. But the question is 
whether the state court must accept 
and recognize this national bank, never 
a party to any of its proceedings and 
unknown on its records, as its fidu- 
ciary, not as a result of judicial de- 
termination but as a result of the man- 
date of Congress. To recognize such 
a mandate in substance and effect is to 


approve the exercise of a judicial func 
tion by a legislative body. We under 
stand that it has always been held by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States that the Congress is prohibited 
by the Constitution of the United 
States from exercising judicial func- 
tions. Kilbourn v. Thompson. 

The consequence is inevitable, in our 
opinion, that the Congress has no power 
by simple legislative fiat and without 
provision for judicial inquiry and de- 
cision to make it imperative upon any 
court of this Commonwealth to recog: 
nize the present accountant, a corpora- 
tion hitherto an utter stranger to its 
proceedings and records, as the officer 
and appointee of such court in a highly 
fiduciary capacity. We feel compelled 
to reach the conclusion that this clause 
of said s. 3, of c. 191, Act of Congress 
of February 25, 1927, here under dis 
cussion, is unconstitutional. 


INDORSER OF NONNEGOTIABLE 
NOTE NOT LIABLE 


Hayter v. Dinsmore, Supreme Court 
of Kansas, 265 Pac. Rep 1112 


The indorsement of a nonnegotiable 
note does not impose upon the indorser 
the ordinary liability which attaches 
to the indorser of negotiable paper. 
The effect of the indorsement of a 
nonnegotiable note is the same as the 
assignment of a contract. 

The action here was brought upon 
a note which stated upon its face that 
it was given for shares of stock in a 
corporation. It was held that this note 
was nonnegotiable under the Statutes 
of Kansas which declare that notes 
which show that they are executed for 
shares in a corporation, association, or 
syndicate or units of a common law 
trust, are nonnegotiable. 

Action by R. L. Hayter against 
George T. Dinsmore and _ another. 
From a judgment for defendants, 
plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 

Frank U. Russell, of Hutchinson, 
for appellant. 

Robert Garvin and Evart Garvin, 
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both of St. John for appellee D. E. 
Adamson. 


HOPKINS, J.—The question pre- 
sented here is whether a petition to 
recover from the indorser of a non- 
negotiable promissory note stated a 
cause of action. A demurrer to plain- 
tiff's petition was sustained, and plain- 
tiff appeals. 

The petition had attached a copy 
of the note in question which stated 
upon its face that it was for 133 
shares of the Farmer’s Oil, Ice & Sup- 
ply Co. of Maxwell. It was executed 
by George T. Dinsmore and payable 
to Adamson. On the back it was in- 
dorsed, “D. E. Adamson, A. W. 
Smith, Without Recourse.” The 
statute provides that: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person 
to take within this state any obliga- 
tion or promise in writing for which 
the shares of capital stock of any cor- 
poration or the units or shares of any 
association, syndicate or common-law 


trust, or any interest of any kind in 
any such corporation, association, syn- 
dicate or common-law trust, shall form 
the whole or any part of the consid- 
eration, unless before such obligation 
or promise in writing is signed by the 


maker or makers thereof, the person 
taking or accepting such obligation or 
promise in writing shall insert in che 
face thereof above the signature of 
the maker or makers in plainly legible 
writing or print the words ‘giver. for 
shares in , ‘given for units in 
—, or ‘given for interest in = 
whichowe designation shall be suitable 
to indicate clearly the share or inter- 
est for which said obligation or promise 
in writing is given, and the person 
taking or accepting the same shall in- 
sert in the blank, as above indicated, 
the name of the corporation, associa- 
tion, syndicate or common-law trust, 
the shares or units of which or interest 
in which shall form the whole or any 
part of the consideration as aforesaid.” 
R. S. 17—1219. 
Also that: 


“Any such obligation or promise in 
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writing with the words as provided in 
section 1 hereof, shall be nonnegotiable 
and subject to all laws governing non- 
negotiable commercial paper.” R. S. 
17—1220. . 

The intent and meaning of the 
Legislature in passing the above statute 
is clear. There can be no question but 
that the intention was to make a note 
containing the statement that it was 
given for certain shares of stock in a 
corporation, nonnegotiable and sub- 
ject to all laws governing nonnegotiable 
commercial paper. 

The trial court in a written opinion 
sustaining the demurrer based its rul- 
ing on the statutes quoted and the 
rule enunciated by this court in Iron- 
works v. Paddock, 37 Kan. 510, 15 
P. 574, holding that if a note is non- 
negotiable, its indorsement and delivery 
have the effect of an assignment only; 
that such indorsement and delivery 
only transfers the title of the party 
and does not render him liable upon 
his indorsement as if the note were a 
negotiable instrument; that such in- 
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dorsement simply guarantees the note 
to be genuine and what it purports to 
be and nothing more. The rule and the 
liability of an indorser of a nonnegoti- 
able instrument is discussed in 8 C. J. 
57, 58, where it is stated that there 
is much conflict in the decisions. In 
Foley v. Hardy, 119 Kan. 183, 185, 237 
P. 925, 926 (42 A. L. R. 1064), this 
court cited the Paddock Case, supra, 
and stated that: 


“If a note is nonnegotiable its in- 
dorsement and delivery have the effect 
of an assignment.” 


“The effect of the indorsement of a 
nonnegotiable instrument is to transfer 
the title—it does not create the statu 
tory contract of an indorser provided 
by the Negotiable Instruments Law.” 
Foley v. Hardy, 122 Kan. 616, 619, 
253 P. 238, 240, 50 A. L. R. 422, and 
cases cited. 

The question needs no further eluci- 
dation. The ruling of the trial court 
was correct. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


NDUSTRIAL production continued 
during May in about the same vol- 
ume as in the three preceding 

months, says the June 28 statement of 
the Federal Reserve Board. “Wholesale 
and retail trade increased,” the statement 
added, “and the general level of com- 
modity prices showed a further advance. 
Security loans of member banks, which 
were in record volume in May, declined 
considerably during the first three weeks 
in June. Conditions in the money mar- 
ket remained firm.” 


IN THE FAR WEST 


Reports from the Twelfth Federal Re- 
serve District (San Francisco) showed 
an increase in activity generally during 
May and early June over April and vol- 
ume of production and trade approached 
the levels of a year ago, according to 
statement made by Isaac B. Newton, 


chairman of the board and Federal Re- 
serve Agent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco. 

“The 1928 agricultural season has 
progressed satisfactorily thus far,” he 
said. ‘Seasonal increases in industrial ac- 
tivity were reported during May. . 
Considerable unemployment of unskilled 
laborers and building crafts tradesmen 
were reported. . . . Figures of the value 
of building permits issued during the 
month indicated a continuance of the 
downward trend in building activity, 
which has been apparent in this district 
since 1925. Further improvement was 
noted in the condition of the lumber in- 
dustry. . . . The metal mining indus 
try was active during the. month... . 
Despite a slight decline during recent 
weeks, the general level of commodity 
prices was higher than in April, 1928, 
and May, 1927, largely because of price 
advances for farm products.” 
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IMPROVEMENT IN TEXAS 


Summary of the business conditions in 
that district by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas shows an increase in bank 
debits to individual accounts of 2 per 
cent. in May over April; department 
store sales increased 13.6 per cent. over 
the former month; building permit valua- 
tions showed an increase of 61.5 per 
cent. On the other hand, commercial 
failures increased in May over April 
both in number and liabilities. There 
was an increase in number of 43.5 per 
cent. and in liabilities of 72.5 per cent. 
Oil production and lumber orders 
showed a decrease, the former of 3.9 per 
cent., the latter of 2 points. 


FAVORABLE OUTLOOK IN KANSAS 


Conditions for agriculture and live- 
stock in the Tenth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict made further substantial improve- 
ment in May and the more favorable 
outlook for these industries reflected a 


betterment of the situation with respect 
to general business. and banking, says 
the Monthly. Review of the Federal Re- 


serve Bank of Kansas City. “Productive 
activity in other industries expanded 
seasonally and on the whole was at a 
higher level than at this time last year. 
Distribution of commodities was in 
larger volume than in any preceding 
month this year and a little above a year 
ago. Demand for credit at banks for 
commercial and agricultural require- 
ments continued at a higher level than 
at this season last year, and there was 
a broader use of the credit facilities of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City. 

“Production of all farm crops . . 
was more promising than one month 
earlier. . The production of flour at 
mills in this district was the largest for 
any May on record. Slaughter of meat 
animals of all classes was larger in May 
than in the preceding month. . . . The 
production of soft coal declined season- 
ally in May but was larger than a year 
ago. . . . Gross production of crude oil 
during the thirty-one days of May 
showed a small increase over that for 
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thirty days in April, but was smaller 
than in May of last year... .” 


SITUATION IN MIDDLE WEST 


Industrial, agricultural and merchandis- 
ing conditions in the Seventh Federal Re- 
serve District, with a few exceptions, 
have displayed improvement in the last 
few weeks over the situation prevailing 
last year at this time and a month pre- 
vious, reports the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. The report continues: “In 
manufacturing lines, automobile produc- 
tion, shipments from casting factories 
and of stoves, and sales of agricultural 
machinery increased in May over April 
and over last year. Production in the 
last named industry declined in the 
monthly comparison but was larger than 
a year ago. , 

“With the exception of winter wheat, 
the agricultural outlook for 1928 is bet- 
ter than in 1927. . . . Productior at 
slaughtering establishments was < ove 
April but under last May. . . . Output 
from flour mills was larger than in the 
preceding month or a year ago. . . 
Added firmness is noted in the Chicago 
money market, and rates have risen; 
commercial borrowings at banks, as well 
as loans on collateral, have shown an 
expanding tendency in recent weeks. 
The volume of payments by check for 
the district gained over April and last 
May, and savings deposits likewise were 
larger in both comparisons. Bond prices 
have declined, and demand is slower.” 


IN NEW YORK 


“The general situation has been 
greatly relieved by the collapse of reck- 
less speculation in the stock market,” 
says the July 2 business review of the 
National Park Bank of New York. “The 
business, financial and investment situa- 
tion has been helped immensely by this 
necessary readjustment. 

“Various lines of distributive trade 
are making a satisfactory showing and 
the general level of wholesale prices in- 
creased in May more than 1 per cent. of 
the 1926 average and attained the high- 
est figure since October, 1926. The 
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largest advances, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, were in farm prod- 
ucts and foodstuffs. In contrast with 
the usual movement, the prices of pig 
iron, hides, raw silk, fertilizer materials 
and rubber declined during the month. 
. . Both the steel and automobile indus- 
tries are giving a better account of them- 
selves with important gains in some di- 
visions. . . .” 


DECLINE IN NEW ENGLAND 


The monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston states that in- 
dustrial activity in New England was 
slightly less than during April and the 
index of New England business activity 
declined by about one-half of 1 per cent. 
“The index, which is corrected for sea- 
sonal variations, in both April and May 
was less than in the average month of 
1923-1924-1925. The rate of activity 


which was evident during the first three 
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months of this year has not been sus- 
tained. . The principal factors in 
which lessened activity has affected the 
total index have been shoe production, 
cotton consumption, carloadings and 
residential building. There was an in- 
crease in May in the level of wholesale 
commodity prices. . Farm products 
and food groups showed the largest in- 
creases, while chemicals and drugs de- 
clined. New England mills consumed 
less raw cotton per working day during 
May than in any month since July, 1926. 
.. . The majority of industries in Mas- 
sachusetts showed a decline in employ- 
ment from April and reports indicate 
that there are fewer employes on the 
payrolls than at this time a year ago. 
Sales of new automobiles in New Eng- 
land during the first five months of 1928 
were about 12 per cent. larger than dur- 
ing the same period a year ago, but were 
approximately 3 per cent. less than the 
fizst five months of 1926.” 


Airplane of the First Wisconsin Group, Milwaukee, Wis., which took part in the 


second Wisconsin commercial airplane tour. 


The week's tour of the state was 


arranged to demonstrate the reliability of commercial aviation and to stimulate the 


building of landing fields. 


Left to right are George T. Campbell, assistant vice- 


president First Wisconsin National Bank; Walter Hewitt, First Wisconsin Company; 
and Elmer Leighton, pilot. 
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liquid funds of industrial and banking 
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To 
Local Banks 


Through The Equi- 
table Trust Company 
of New York, you may 
supplement your ser- 
vice to customers by 
Equitable cooperation. 


[1] 

The Equitable is a lead- 
ing foreign exchange bank 
and its services in this 
field are readily available 
for facilitating your cus- 
tomers’ transactions. 


[2] 

Through its own offices 
in London and Paris, its 
subsidiary’s offices in 
Hongkong and Shanghai 
and its more than 11,000 
correspondents, The 
Equitable can obtain 
extensive foreign trade 
and credit information 
promptly. 


[3] 

The home office of The 
Equitable in New York 
provides a constant con- 
tact with the principal 
securities markets of the 
world, permitting efficient 
execution of orders and 
obtaining of quotations. 


[4] 

Our E. T. C. Letters of 
Credit are available to 
Local Banks. A bank 
may issue these letters in 
its own name and its cus- 
tomers will receive the 
same well-rounded foreign 
service extended to our 
own customers carrying 


E. T. C. Credits. 


Banks contemplating 
international business 
transactions of any kind 
are invited to communt- 
cate with our local 
representative. 








THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events 

abroad are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep 

himself informed about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to 
examine the data from which these articles are prepared. 


nations of the late war is back on 

a gold basis. On June 24, after 
ten years of depreciated currency, 
France passed the law which made her 
currency once more convertible into gold 
on demand. 

The new law fixes the gold content of 
the franc at 65.5 milligrams of gold, 
nine-tenths fine. This is equal to 3.975 
cents in American money, or at the rate 
of about 25.52 francs to the dollar. 

All the gold reserves of the Bank of 
France and the French colonial banks 
have been revalued on this basis. Out of 
the surplus thus created on the books 
of the Bank of France, all the bank’s ad- 
vances to the government have been 
wiped out. In addition, 3,000,000,000 
francs were placed to the credit of the 
government on the books of the bank. 

The limitation on the amount of notes 
to be issued has been wiped out. In- 
stead, the bank is required, in the future, 
to hold gold or foreign exchange re- 
serves equal to at least 35 per cent. of 
the notes it has outstanding with the 
public. 

All restrictions on the import and ex- 
port of gold have been removed. 

The new law deprives all present 
notes and coins of their right to cir- 
culate as legal tender. Holders are re- 
quired to present them at the Bank of 
France and exchange them for the new 
currency. 

Though the new law makes all cur- 
rency convertible into gold, on demand, 
for a time the bank will have the right 
to limit the amount which can be so ex- 
changed, according to an agreement be- 
tween the Bank of France and the 
Minister of Finance. 

The new French currency will be 


Toe last of the great belligerent 


much more convenient than the old. In 
place of the old five, ten, and twenty- 
franc notes, which have been such a nui- 
sance, the French people will use five, 
ten, and twenty-franc silver coins, 
which, however, will be legal tender only 
up to 250 francs. Notes will be used 
for larger amounts, such as 100 and 500 
francs. A 100-franc gold coin will alsc 
be minted and placed in circulation. 
However, these gold coins will be minted 
at first only for the bank. They will 
not be given general circulation until 
later. It will take some time also to 
have the other new coins minted and 
placed in general circulation, but it will 
be done as rapidly as possible. 


* * * 


Just before the bill was presented, a 
curious attitude appeared on the part 
of the general public in France, accord- 


ing to the newspaper reports. It had 
been evident, for almost a year, that the 
franc would be legally stabilized at 
around four cents. Yet when the time 
came actually to do this, a great gloom 
fell over the country. Phrases describ- 
ing the bill as a “measure of bank- 
ruptcy” and deputies voting “with death 
in the heart” were heard. In short, 
there seem to have been a great number 
of French people who cherished the hope 
that the franc would sometime come 
back to its old par of about 19 cents. 
They could view with approval the 
Premier's stabilization of the franc at 
about four cents, and could live under 
that stabilization for a year, with in- 
creasing prosperity—yet the thought of 
actually making the franc legally worth 
that amount, for some unexplained rea- 
son, filled them with dread. 
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One suspects that this is only partly a 
figment of the imagination of newspaper 
reporiers, seeking to dramatize a situa- 
tion out of which all the drama had 
been taken by the careful preparation for 
it. Such a sentiment probably did exist 


in France, to some extent. It was prob- 
ably due to the large number of people 
who hold government bonds, and who 
were loath to accept the idea that their 
bonds would never be repaid at the old 
franc parity. 

But, be that as it may, such sentiment 
did not deter Poincare from his plan to 
place France once more among the gold- 
standard countries. He presented his 
bill on June 23, and on June 24 it was 
adopted by 450 votes to 22 in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and by 256 to 3 in the 
French Senate. 


* * * 


The first effect of the stabilization de- 
cree appeared in the statement of the 


Bank of France. The gold resources 
were given in great detail. They amount 
now to almost 49 per cent. of the bank’s 
note liabilities, and over 40 per cent. of 
the note and deposit liabilities combined. 
The item “advances to the state” has dis- 
appeared from the statement, and is re- 
placed by a credit balance of 3,000,000,- 
000 francs on the part of the govern- 
ment. 

The next effect was in the hardening 
of the money rates in France. Long 
below those of most other countries, 
they stiffened when French bankers 
found themselves free to send their 
money where it would earn most. One 
may reasonably expect this tendency to 
continue until money rates in Germany, 
France, England and the United States 
are brought more on a parity. At pres: 
ent, the differences from country to 
country are very great. 

Then dealers in foreign exchange be- 
gan to figure out the new gold export 
and import points. According to pre- 
liminary calculations, gold will flow to 
France when the franc rises to 3.94; and 
will flow from France when the rate 
falls below 3.895. 


* * * 


The return of France to the gold 
standard was greeted with approval al- 
most everywhere. However, there was 
considerable criticism in the British press 
of the French proposal to coin gold and 
put it into circulation. For many years 
before the war Britons were proud of 
their gold coins. However, since the 
war, they have felt that gold in circula- 
tion was an expensive luxury, and hav- 
ing denied it to themselves they natu- 
rally resent the fact that the French 
have not done likewise. 


GOLD STANDARD AGAIN THE RULE 


This stabilization calls attention to 
the progress made by the countries of the 
world in restoring the gold standard. 
For a few years immediately after the 
war the gold standard was the exception 
rather than the rule. The demonetiza- 





Service That Follows Through 


Drarts against bills of lading, sent to 
the Out-of-Town Office of American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company, are 
closely followed through every step until 
the money is collected. This Company’s 
car tracing service automatically follows 
up goods shipped under arrival drafts, if 
not delivered on schedule. 

In this way losses on perishables are 


often prevented, and payment of drafts is 
expedited. Customers of correspondent 
banks are not involved in disputes and 
receive their remittances promptly. 

The same care and attention is given 
by this Company to all domestic and 
foreign transactions. Every item of out- 
of-town business is followed through in 
the best interests of the customer. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN ExcHANGE IrRvING TRustT CoMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 


tion of gold was seriously suggested, and 
“managed currencies” vigorously advo- 
cated by many noted economists. In 
fact, they are still advocated. 

But the world seems committed to 
gold as the basis of its monetary sys- 
tems. The gold standard is once more 
the rule. This is evident from the fol- 
lowing tabulation, made by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, of the way 
countries have been returning to this 
standard: 

‘Salvador 


January 


September Lithuania 


November 


Colombia 


Hungary 
Germany 


Austria 

Australia 

Dutch East Indies 
England 
Netherlands 
South Africa 


January 
July 
October 


December Brazil 


January 
Czechoslovakia 


October 


December 


GOLD AND MONEY RATES 


Gold exports 
highest ever. 

It was thought by some that the re- 
turn of France to the gold standard 
would check France’s large taking of 


for June were the 


gold from the United States. This is 
probably correct, in the long run, but up 
to the first week in July, shipments of 
gold to France were going forward with 
the same regularity (approximately $15, 
000,000 per week) as before legal sta- 
bilization. 

Recently, the effect of these heavy 
gold exports since the first of the year 
has been showing more plainly than ever 
in the money market. Call money, be- 
ing always the first influenced by such 
forces, advanced to 10 per cent. at the 
end of June—the highest it has been for 
eight years. These high rates alone will, 
in time, tend to check gold exports, by 
drawing foreign money to New York. 
In fact, it was reported when the call 
reached 10 per cent. that a considerable 
amount of foreign money came to New 
York. In view of these importations of 
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money, some speculators have assailed 
the high money rates as temporary anc 
artificial. 

Yet it seems likely that, barring a 
business depression, money rates are 
likely to stay high for a while. Even 
though the United States is bidding high 
for money, it is unlikely that much will 
come here from foreign countries. For 
one thing, their rates are higher, or as 
high as ours. Call money has been 
ranging around 8 per cent. in Berlin for 
some months, and in Poland commercial 
loans bring from 10 to 12 per cent. Only 
a few of the foreign countries have 
money cheaper than in the United 
States. 

Another reason why there is not 
likely to be any inflow of foreign funds 
is because there is not much money there 
to come here. In spite of the recent 
large gold exports, the United States still 
holds a considerable portion of the 
world’s gold. And the United States is 
practically the only nation which is ex- 
porting capital on any large scale. In 
the first six months of this year, the 
United States loaned over $1,000,000,- 
000 to foreign countries—the largest 
amount ever in a similar period. It does 
not look as though this trend would be 
reversed abruptly. 

Our stock exchange speculators might 
as well, therefore, resign themselves to 
higher money rates. The very fact that 
such a high rate occurred in midsummer 
—when, normally, call rates are the 
lowest of the year—is prima facie evi- 
dence that it is not likely to be lower 
in the fall, when the demand for money 
is always greater. 
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DEFENDER OF THE DAWES PLAN 


S. Parker Gilbert is not one who rails 
against the Dawes Plan as impossible of 
execution. His job, as Agent General 
for Reparations, is to see that the plan 
is carried out. He is doing so, to the best 
of his ability. Every time he publishes 
a report, he reiterates his belief that the 
plan can, be carried out. 

His most recent report, published June 
7, says: “As the standard annuity year 
approaches, both past and present ex- 
perience fully justify the conclusion that 
no question can fairly arise of the ability 
of the budget of the German Govern: 
ment to provide the full amount of its 
standard contribution under the plan.” 

Mr. Gilbert warns the German Gov- 
ernment, however, that overspending 
and overborrowing must be stopped if 
the plan is to, be successful. “It is to 
be observed,” he says, “that while rep- 
aration payments increased in the last 
three years 956,000,000 marks, expendi- 
tures other than reparation payments in- 
creased by 1,300,000,000 marks.” 

He thinks the government should have 
granted the recent request of the rail- 
ways for a higher fare. If for no other 
reason the increase should have been 
granted to cover proposed wage increases 
and necessary improvements. The new 
security issues by which it is proposed 
to accomplish the same end, he says, 
offer no true solution. They only mort- 
gage the future. The railroads should 
be permitted to earn a net revenue ade- 
quate to pay interest and amortization 
charges on its reparation bonds and divi- 
dends on its preferred stock, at the very 
least. 
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Mr. Gilbert’s advocacy of higher rail- 
way rates was not favorably received by 
the German press. One editor accused 
him of inconsistency, in deprecating the 
rise in retail prices in Germany, and at 
the same time advocating an increase in 
rail rates which would surely result in a 
further rise of retail prices. 

The newspapers were careful, how- 
ever, to refrain from commenting on his 
statement that Germany is well able to 
carry out the Dawes Plan. 


ECONOMICS, STATISTICS AND THE 
LEAGUE 


The League of Nations is undertaking 
two studies which are very important to 
the economic world. 

The first is an inquiry into the fluc- 
tuations in the purchasing power of 
gold. The committee in charge of this 
work will attempt to determine the 
causes and results of such fluctuations, 
and to determine what the League can 
do to prevent, or at least to minimize, 
them. 


At the same time the League is also 
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President 


52 Cedar Street, New York 


undertaking the job of making the sta- 
tistical data compiled by the different 
nations of the world more comparable. 
At the present time, for example, it is 
often difficult to compare price indices 
of two countries, because of lack of 
knowledge of what commodities were 
used in compiling the indices. Metal sta- 
tistics, also, are usually unable to be com- 
pared, due to the varying metallic con- 
tent of ores from country to country. 

A conference of statisticians has, 
therefore, been called, to meet on No- 
vember 5 and study the adoption of 
uniform methods of compilation. The 
work of the conference will be divided 
into two parts: 

1. The determination of the field of 
economic activity which should be cov- 
ered by national statistics. 

2. Methods to be used to make the 
data comparable. 


THE DEBTS ARE BEING PAID 


On June 15 the United States Treas- 
ury received annual or semi-annual pay- 
ments on the debts owed her by thirteen 
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free of charge by the head office in Mexico City, their 26 Branches and numerous 
Correspondent Agents located in the principal cities and towns in the Republic of 
Mexico. These cheques are received in payment of services by all Mexican Federal 
offices, namely: Custom House, Post Office and Telegraph, also by Railways, Cable 
Offices and leading Hotels. 


ITS FOREIGN DEPARTMENT CORDIALLY INVITES YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
QVNUUUUDHUUUUUAUUEUUUUNUQOQQUUUUUUOUUOUOOUOOUEUEEUUEGEOOOOQOOOOOUOOUOUUOUUEEOEUOGOOOOOQOOUOUOUUOUUUOEUUEUOOOOQAOOOOUOUOUUUOUUUUUENGEGONOGOOOOUUUUOOUUU UU UALNL 


Querétaro, Qro. 

Saltillo, Coah. 

San Luis Potosi, S.L.P. 
Tampico, Tamps. 
Tapachula, Chis. 
Toluca, Méx. 

Torreén, Coah. 
Veracruz, Ver. 
Villahermosa, Tab. 


HTT 


UUNUENUENEADEADEAAUEGLEOOOAUEAUEAUEAUEOUANU ED OANOAUEAUEOUAOAANGOUEAU EAU EAO NOU AND EAU EAU NAD AAU EA EAN AAU TRUE A HEATON EATEN EAD EAT EN EAT NEHA 


different foreign nations. The total 
amounted to $90,757,665, and came 
from Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
mania and Jugoslavia. 

Great Britain, however, did not pay 
her instalment in cash. Taking advan- 
tage of the clause in her funding agree- 
ment which permits her to pay either 
in cash or in United States Government 
bonds, she delivered the latter. Over the 
last six months she has been able to pur- 
chase them, from time to time, at a slight 
fraction under par, thus saving, in the 
aggregate, a considerable amount of 
money. And so skilfully did she man- 
age her purchases that a check for less 
than a dollar in cash was all that was 
necessary to settle the balance. 

France is making the payments speci- 
fied in the Mellon-Berenger funding 
agreemen:, evidently without any inten- 
tion of ratifying that agreement. Said 
M. Poincare, in the course of the debate 
on his stabilization bill: “In view of re- 
cent electoral programs and _ speeches, 
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which I have closely studied, I believe I 
am not mistaken in thinking that these 
accords [the foreign debt funding agree- 
ments} should not be easily ratified, such 
as they are, and without reserve.” This 
statement was greeted by applause from 
the Chamber of Deputies. In other 
words, France is quite willing to pay, so 
long as she can, so long as she is not 
bound to pay when the operation be- 
comes difficult. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British trade is still unsatisfactory. 
Iron and steel and the building trades, 
heretofore quite steady, show this most 


plainly. The coal industry continues to 
be depressed. Prices are declining. Un- 
employment is growing again. The figure 
is now above that at this time last year— 
though the Ministry of Labor insists that 
the percentage of people out of work is 
lower than last year. 

Money is easy, and has been for some 
time. What has caused the easy money 
—whether dull trade or gold imports— 
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is open to argument. But the result is 
evident — the largest loan flotations in 
London in June for any June since the 
war. 

Easy money lays the foundation for 
better business. There are other factors 
working in this direction also. For one 
thing, alarmed by the decline of railway 
receipts since 1923, the Union of Rail- 
waymen is holding a conference with the 
managers of the railways, to see what 
can be done to help the companies make 
profits. 

Again, the Conference on Industrial 
Reorganization and Industrial Relations 
has agreed that a national industrial 
council, having representatives from the 
trade unions and the employers, should 
be formed. This council is intended to 
make an effort to forget the differences 
which caused the general strike. If both 
sides can get together, they can prob- 
ably co-operate to increase the output 
and efficiency of British industry, and, 
as a result, better the conditions of 
British labor. These are two steps in 
the right direction. 


* * * 


A public offering of the stock of the 
new Anglo-French Banking Corporation 
(mentioned in these columns in May) 


was made in London in June. At that 
time it was announced that the new bank 
would have a substantial interest in the 
Banque des Pays du Nord. The latter 
bank has valuable connections in France 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

The board of directors of the new 
Anglo-French Banking Corporation in- 
cludes: F. A. Szarvasy, Olaf Hambro, 
R. M. Holland-Martin, Pierre Mirabaud, 
Lord Charles Montagu, M. de la 
Panouse, M. Parmentier, Henry Pouy- 
anne and Sir David Yule. In other 
words, there are on it representatives of 
Hambro’s Bank, Martin’s Bank, the Mid- 
land Bank, the Banque de l'Union Par- 
isienne, and the Credit Foncier. 

The new bank will specialize in active 
commercial banking between France and 
Breat Britain. It is an example of the 
growing internationalization of finance. 


New Orleans 
XXXII 


Southern Yacht Club 


New Orleans, bordering on the South- 
ern shore of Lake Pontchartrain, 
easily accessible by water to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is ideally located for 
pleasure boating and yachting. The 
Southern Yacht Club (pictured 
above) has a membership of 1,500 
and a fleet of more than 500 yachts. 
The Club acts as host to numerous 
regattas, including the Lipton 
Trophy Races. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


GERMANY 


Defeated at the polls, as reported in 
these columns last month, Chancellor 
Marx and his Nationalist cabinet lost 
little time in resigning. Hermann 
Mueller, who was asked to form a new 
cabinet, had considerable difficulty in 
doing so. The new cabinet includes five 
Socialists, the most important being the 
chancellor himself, and his finance min-, 
ister, Dr. Rudolph Hilferding. Dr. 
Hilferding has occupied the post before 
—in 1923 in Streseman’s cabinet, so 
nothing revolutionary is feared from him. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, German business is 
showing signs of recession. The steel in- 
dustry keeps up a fair rate of production 
only by working on old orders. The 
building trades are seasonally active. But 
the decline of trade is shown in the im- 
port and export figures, which are down 





Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Oslo (Christiania), Norway 
Founded 1848, Telegraphic address: Kreditkassen 


First established 
Private bank in 
Norway 


Bankinc Business or Every 
DescripTION TRANSACTED 


Paid up capital 
and reserve funds 
Kr. 40,000,000. 


New York Agents: 
The National City Bank of New York, National Bank of Commerce in New York 
and American Exchange Irving Trust Company 


considerably. The favorable side of this 
last is that it has reduced the surplus of 
imports a little. 

In spite of declining trade, however, 
there is little unemployment — due 
largely to seasonal conditions. 

With business demanding less money, 
money rates eased off in Germany in the 
latter part of June. The large import of 
foreign capital also contributed to this 
ease. But at the end of the month 
money tightened up again. Berlin was 
a bit alarmed by the high call rates in 
New York, for fear they would in- 
tensify her own high money rate. 


* * #* 


Von Der Heydt’s Bank, Berlin, has 
decided to increase its capital from 500,- 
000 marks to 16,000,000 marks. The 
Thyssen steel group will, it is said, take 
most of the new stock, thus acquiring a 
controlling interest in the bank. 


FRANCE 


Total subscriptions to M. Poincare’s 
conversion loan amounted to 20,850,- 
000,000 francs — almost twice as much 
as was expected. Over 10,000,000,000 
francs were paid in cash; 5,300,000,000 
francs of National Reference Bonds 
were offered for exchange and 4,910,- 
000,000 francs of other securities were 
offered for exchange. This conversion 
loan was one of the important measures, 
preparatory to re-establishing the gold 
standard, and its great success consider- 
ably facilitated the stabilization. 


*¢ ¢ 
All signs point to reviving business in 


France. Imports of coal, potash, phos- 
phate, and raw cotton are increasing. 
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The metallurgical trades are most active. 
Car loadings are higher. The tourist 
rush is on, and prices, both retail and 
wholesale, are advancing slowly. Money 
is in better demand and is firmer. Un- 
employment is decreasing. 

The import surplus, evident during 
the first five months of the year, was 
almost wiped out in May. Tax receipts, 
most of them from permanent sources, 
are higher than budget estimates, and 
higher than last year. 

In short, France was ready for reviv- 
ing business, and, more than most Euro: 
pean countries, she is getting it. 

* * * 


Since it became apparent that the 
franc was to be legally stabilized, there 
has been an increasing tendency for 
foreigners to buy into the best French 


corporations. This has caused some 
alarm, lest foreign groups should get 
complete control of such corporations. 

To guard against any such happening, 
French corporations have been issuing 
plural voting shares, to be held by 
French citizens only. Each share has 
several votes, while the ordinary share 
has only one. The effect is centraliza- 
tion of control, much the same as is ac’ 
complished in the United States through 
voting trust or the issue of Class A and 
Class B stock. 

The first bank to use plural voting 
shares was the Credit Lyonnais. The 
Societe Generale soon followed, and re- 
cently the Comptoir National d'Es 
compte did likewise. The Credit Com- 
mercial de France, the Comptoir Lyons- 
Allemand, and the Compagnie Algeri 
enne are the most recent converts to the 
idea. 





BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


OVER 100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ITALY 
HEAD OFFICE, MILAN, ITALY 


Capital Fully Paid, Lire 700,000,000.00 Surplus Lire 540,000,000.00 
New York Agency, 62-64 William Street 


We invite you to make full use of these exceptional 
facilities for the efficient conduct of your Italian affairs. 


Affiliation in New York 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA TRUST CO. 
Capital $2,000,000.00 Reserve $1,750,000.00 
62-64 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


The following incident, reported in 
the London Economist, explains one of 
the reasons why checks are so much less 
commonly used in Europe than in the 
United States and in Great Britain: 

An ex-army officer was brought be- 
fore one of the criminal courts of France, 
charged with having issued a bogus 
check for 23,000 francs. Under the law 
which makes the issuance of checks 
“without provision” a criminal offense 
in France, he was sentenced to a fine of 
200 francs. 

He appealed, his counsel arguing that, 
as a bank depositor, it was no part of 
his business to ascertain whether his 
balance was sufficient or not, before 
drawing a check. Instead, when the 
check was presented at the bank, it was 
the bank’s duty to advise the depositor 
that he had not sufficient funds, before 
damaging his credit by returning it un- 
paid. It was also the duty of the bank, 
said the counsel, to give the depositor 
time to deposit enough to meet the check. 

The court accepted this curious rea- 
soning, reversed the decision of the lower 
court, and acquitted the accused. 

Evidently many more changes in 
French law are necessary to make check- 
ing accounts safe for French banks. 


Postal savings banks 
Ordinary savings banks 
Ordinary banks 
People’s banks 

Local banks 


ITALY 


Statistics covering the Italian banking 
situation for 1926 (the last time they 
were published) as reported in the cur- 
rent Business and Financial Report of 
the Fascist Confederation of Italian In- 
dustries, showed a total of 5429 banks 
in Italy, divided as follows: 430 joint 
stock banks, 540 co-operative banks, 307 
private banks, 163 savings banks and 
4000 rural banks. 

Since that time, new banks have been 
springing up in great numbers, in spite 
of the restrictions mentioned in these 
columns last month, and in spite of the 
requirement that joint stock banks must 
have a minimum capital of 50,000,000 
lire, regional joint stock banks 10,000,- 
000 lire, and provincial joint stock banks 
5,000,000 lire. 

The banks have grown in resources as 
well as in number. A tabulation made 
by J. A. Sisto and Company shows that 
during the last three years the 800 larger 
banks have increased their aggregate 
capital from 3,333,000,000 lire to 4,500,- 
000,000 lire—over 35 per cent. 

The savings banks have been growing 
by leaps and bounds, especially their de- 
posits. Considering 1913 deposits as 
100, their recent growth is shown in the 
following table: 


November, 1927 April 1, 1928 
465 486 
499 
569 
657 
761 


ek 
600 
665 
791 





BANCO DI SICILIA 


TRUST COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE 
487 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: Siciltrust, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Canal 2360 


Brooklyn Branch: Fulton Street and Rockaway Avenue 
Bronx Branch: 187th Street and Arthur Avenue 


Affiliated with BANCO DI SICILIA, PALERMO, ITALY 


COMMERCIAL BANKING BUSINESS 
DISCOUNTS ACCEPTANCES LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Every Description of Banking Business Mail Facilities for Clients 


REPRESENTED IN EVERY BANKING TOWN IN ITALY 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


OFFICERS 


ITALO PALERMO, PRESIDENT 


Luigi Scala, Vice President Joseph Lodato, Vice Pres. and Secretary 
Pietro Dinnella, Vice President Ben. Ingegnieros, Asst. to V. Presidents 
Frederic Gerard, Treasurer Anthony Di Marco, Asst. Secretary 
Louis Freiman, Asst. Treasurer Luigi Massa, Asst. Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 
JOSEPH DI GIORGIO, 
Chairman of the Board 


LOUIS COSTA JOSEPH LODATO 
JOSEPH GERLI ITALO PALERMO 
A. FACCHETTI GUIGLIA RAFFAELE PIPERNO 
JOHN J. FRESCHI FRANCIS ROMEO 
STEPHEN GUARDINO LUIGI SCALA 


The BANCO DI SICILIA TRUST COMPANY, New York, 
through its affiliation with the BANCO DI SICILIA, head office, 
Palermo, one of the oldest Italian Banks with branches all over 
Italy, is in a position to supply unexcelled facilities and service to 
banks, firms and individuals in their business transactions, with Italy. 


MR. ITALO PALERMO, Representative of the Banco di Sicilia 
in New York, will be glad to answer any inquiry from Banks, firms 
and individuals who desire to enter into business relations with 
Banco di Sicilia. 





BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 


(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 
HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 


156 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 


Capital Fmk. - 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (31/12’27) Fmk. = 


200,000,000 
203,000,000 
2,648,970,000 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


These increased deposits plainly re- 
flect the lack of demand for credit for 
commercial purposes in Italy. The dis- 
count rate cf the Bank of Italy was 
again reduced, on June 23, to conform 
to the market, from 6 per cent. to 5Y2 
per cent. Borrowing at the central bank 
has been practically stopped because the 
open market rate was so far below the 
6 per cent. bank rate. 

The slow but steady revival of busi- 
ness in Italy will gradually correct this 
situation. If nothing else will use the 
money, it can be put into building con- 
struction. That is one of the great needs 
of Italy at the present time. And it 
must be financed in some manner. 


* * * 


Count Volpi has resigned as Finance 
Minister under Mussolini, because of 
disagreement about monetary policy. It 
was said that Count Volpi has always 
believed that the lire was revalorized 
at too high a figure, and was out of 
sympathy with the present financial 
policy of Mussolini. 


The reports said that Count Volpi 
had asked for a position in the diplo- 
matic service, and that there were pos- 
sibilities that he would be appointed 
minister to France. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Business is steady and fairly good in 
The Netherlands. Threatened indus- 
trial disputes, however, may slow down 
operations. Cotton and shoe factories 
are working at full capacity. Capital 
issues are in large volume. The stock 
market is active and money is firm, with 
time rates around 4 per cent. 

The industries using lumber and wool 
are the dullest—shipyards, furniture fac- 
tories, etc. Bulk commodity markets are 
less active than they have been recently. 


NORWAY 


The Bank of Norway announces with 
pride, in its latest monthly bulletin, that 
since it again began to reimburse its 
notes in gold (May 1) there has been 
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The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 
The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 









production of the Islands. 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve funds .. 














practically no withdrawal of gold. In 
tact, the gold reserve has grown slightly. 

The Norwegian money market is quite 
dull, and money is going out of the coun- 
try in considerable quantities for invest- 
ment. This is reflected in the growth 
of the item “balances abroad” on the 
balance sheet of the Bank of Norway. 
However, the exchange has remained 
stable and approximately at par. 

And in spite of the number of banks 
under public administration, and the 
difficulty of present banks in empioying 
their funds, about five new banks are 
being organized there. 

A recent survey of the investments of 
Norwegian private banks showed that 
they had 1,868,000,000 kroner in pro 
ductive loans, distributed as follows: 





























































Wholesale and retail trade 
Woodpulp industry and forestry 
Other industrial enterprises 
Shipping 
Other loans 























Of the funds deposited in the joint 
stock banks 154,000,000 kroner, or less 
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Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 
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Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 
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many other countries, money is seeking 
more profitable employment elsewhere. 


2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 






Dl I 
Rafael Moreno ........... Vice-President & Secretary 










than 5'% per cent., are invested in 
municipal loans. 

Governor Rygg of the Bank of Nor- 
way has announced that the bank will 
call a conference of the Scandinavian 
Monetary Union (which includes 
Sweden and Denmark also) to meet in 


the fall. 
SWEDEN 


The effects of the industrial disputes 
of the first part of the year still show 
on Swedish trade. It is dull, the iron 
industry is still held up by the failure 
to settle the dispute with the workers 
there. 

Naturally, this makes for ease in the 
money market, and in Sweden, as in so 


Kroner 
385,000,000 
460,000,000 
512,000,000 
312,000,000 
200,000,000 











BANKERS INVITED 





FOREIGN BANKS ARE 





INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 


UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


R. P. MASANI, Manager 


During the first quarter of 1928, for ex- 
ample, Sweden purchased more than 
66,300,000 kroner of securities abroad, 
most of them foreign securities—but a 
small proportion being the repatriation 
of Swedish securities. 

The stock exchange, however, enjoyed 
a bull market with most of the other 
stock exchanges of the world recently. 

Present outlook is said to be favor- 
able, for wholesale prices are showing a 
tendency to rise, and there has been a 
marked increase in the exports of wood 
products. 


POLAND 


Conditions in Poland continue to 


show improvement. Business is more 
active in all lines, and the number of 
unemployed is being steadily reduced. 
While much remains to be done to 
make satisfactory financial conditions in 
Poland, it can be said that in this re- 
spect also the country is improving. The 
recent 4 per cent. Government Invest- 
ment Loan of 50,000,000 zlotys was 
oversubscribed several times. The Na- 
tional Economic Bank is now reported 
to be negotiating with an American syn- 
dicate for a new loan for Polish cities. 
Though deposits and total resources 
of the various Polish private banks have 
been steadily increasing, discount rates 
still remain high—at from 10 to 12 per 
cent.—and there is a scarcity of funds 
for small business concerns. 
This is said to be due to several facts: 
1. That considerable amounts of funds 
are tied up in merchandise imported be- 
fore the revaluation of import duties. 


2. That more funds are needed to 
settle such purchases. 

3. That there is a seasonal increase in 
the demand for funds for agriculture. 

4. That certain government taxes are 
due. 

Another cause for the perpetuation of 
high rates, mentioned by Charles S. 
Dewey, financial adviser to the Polish 
Government, in his recent report, is the 
fact that “there seems to be a tendency 
in some industries to grant longer credit 
instead of gradually reducing the maturi- 
ties until they comply with one of the 
eligibility requirements of the Bank of 
Poland — at maximum maturity of not 
more than ninety days.” 

So long as the banks do not do this, 
they are not able to use all the available 
funds at the Bank of Poland for redis- 
counting, and can use only their own 
funds. Mr. Dewey grants that “there 
appears to be an historical reason for 
this increase in the maturity of credits, 
but a reason that should, nevertheless, be 
resisted.” Only by resisting it will 
Polish credit be made easier in the near 


future. 
* ok Ox 


Mr. Dewey notes also a growing con- 
fidence on the part of the public in the 
stability of the currency. “One of the 
best evidences,” he says, “is furnished by 
the fact that the circulation has increased 
markedly during the last two years with- 
out carrying with it a corresponding ad- 
vance of prices. The increase of cir- 
culation has not been due to any ad- 
vances to the government to cover defi 
cits, but purely to the needs of trade. 
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When in Rome do as Romans do. 


F a transaction were to be consummated in New 
York, would not a sense of prudence dictate that 
none but a strong New York institution be selected as 


In the handling of collections on this Island none 
but a thoroughly competent and strong organization 
with an intimate knowledge of local laws and customs 
can protect your interests. 


We cordially invite the use of our Collection 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS, over $1,315,000.00 
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There is more production and more com- 
merce, so that a larger volume of money 
is needed. More important still, money 
circulates more slowly; the increased 


confidence in its future buying power - 


makes people willing to hold it for a 
normal time instead of using it as soon 
as possible to buy commodities.” 


FINLAND 


The exceptionally large demand for 
bank credit in Finland, reported in these 
columns in May, continues, though at a 
lower level than before. The banks are 
still supplying this demand from their 
own resources without much resort to 
the Bank of Finland. They have been 
assisted by the large inflow of capital. 

The large demand for funds is easily 
explained—exceptionally active business 
and exceptionally large exports. Em- 
ployment is quite general, and labor dis- 
putes few. The outlook is for a con- 
tinuance of these prosperous conditions. 


* * * 


The Bank of Finland, finding the de- 
mand for its funds so reduced, has felt 
it wise to discontinue the credit which it 
has had at the Bank of England since 
1925. This naturally depleted its re- 
serves somewhat for a time, but the bank 
purchased enough foreign gold currency 
in a month or so to bring the reserves 
back to where they were before. 
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Finland, like France, has found the 
small notes—for five, ten, twenty, and 
fifty marks— very expensive. Accord- 
ingly, the monetary law has been altered 
to provide for the issuance of five, ten, 
and twenty mark aluminum-bronze coins. 
However, the notes will also be kept in 
circulation as long as there is any de- 
mand for them. 


SPAIN 


In spite of the improving financial 
condition of the Spanish Government, 
peseta exchange has continued to show a 
declining tendency. This has gone so 
far that it has alarmed the government. 
Blaming the decline on speculators, the 
government has at last intervened to 
check it. Opinion is divided over the 
wisdom of this measure. New York is 
inclined to hold that it will be ineffec- 
tive, while London believes that “such 
measures, if wisely implemented, usually 
succeed.” 

Meantime, business continues good in 
Spain, with financial conditions easy, and 
stock quotations at high levels. Mer’ 
cantile conditions are decidedly good. 
Machinery sales, especially for construc: 
tion and agriculture, are excellent. The 
textile industry shows normal conditions. 

There seems every reason, therefore, 
to expect improvement in the peseta 
eventually, whether due to government 
intervention or not. 
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PORTUGAL 


Portugal and Spain have recently con- 
cluded an economic conference, which 
resulted in the following recommenda- 
tion for economic co-operation: 


1. That both countries build three wide- 
gauge railways, and four narrow 
gauge, a ferry and twelve new roads, 
to facilitate inter-communication. 

. That a special service of postal and 
telegraphic communication be insti- 
tuted between Lisbon and Madrid, 
with the radio to supplement this 
service in case of accident. 

. That Spain give most-favored-nation 
treatment to all products from Portu- 
guese colonies, except cocoa. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


It is reported that a “money council” 
is to be established in Prague to investi- 
gate monetary developments. 


* * * 


At a recent meeting of the representa- 
tives of banks, it is also reported, it was 
decided not to raise deposit rates at 
present, but some of the rates for cer- 
tain categories of banks will be altered. 


HUNGARY 


An article in the Monthly Review of 
Central Europe gives the following facts 
as indicative of the improvement of 
finances in Hungary during the last year. 
The figures cover the important items in 
the statements of the three most impor- 
tant Hungarian financial institutions 
for the year 1927: 





ANGLO- 
INTERNATIONAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
24-28, LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E, C. 3 


Telephones : Telegrams : 
ROYAL 4020 (5 lines) ANGLANK, LONDON 


CAPITAL: 
Authorised - - £2,000,000. 
Paid up - £1,960,008. 


- 
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Board of Directors: 


Chairman—General The Hon. Sir H. A. Lawrence, 6.C.B. 
Managing Director—Peter Bark, Esq. 


E W. 1H. Barry. Esq. Or. Paul Hammerschiag 
Major Julian Day, M.C. Sir J. Gordon Nairne, Bart. 
A. 6. M. Dickson, Esq. Ludwig von Neurath, Esq. 
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Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., K.B.E. Sir William Peat, C.V.0. 
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By virtue of its Affiliations and Connections 
in Central Europe, the Bank is in a = i- 
tion to afford special facilities for 


business with that region. 





GREECE 


According to a recent decree of the 
Greek Finance Minister banks operating 
in Greece will be required to submit to 
the Finance Ministry, in the future, 
monthly returns, six days after the end 
of every month. 

The return is required to contain the 
amount of cash, deposits with the Bank 
of Greece, deposits with other Greek 
banks, gold, foreign currencies, credits 
granted, bills discounted, sight liabilities 
in drachmas, in gold, and in foreign cur- 
rencies. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER 1926 


Hungarian 
General 


Creditbank 


Capital and reserves 
Deposits 

Loans and overdrafts 
Bills purchased 

Bills discounted 
Gross profits 

Net profits 


First National 
Commercial Savings Bank 
Bank of Pest Corp. of Pest 


2.2 32.96 
49 42 
a7 16 
69 67 
88 40 
22 21 
34 66.5 


Hungarian 





Should be in the 
foreign department 
of every bank do- 
ing an internation- 
al business. 


ALLIED WITH 
THE 
BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


Price $10 








TURKEY 


The plan for a State Bank of Turkey 
seems to be taking form. Latest reports 
say that Dr. M. G. Vissering, president 
of the Netherlands Bank, who is now on 
a visit to Constantinople, is drawing up 
the plans for the new bank. 


* * * 


Approximately 106,979,000 Turkish 
pounds of the 153,000,000 old currency 
have been turned into the Currency Ex- 
change Commission, for exchange into 
the new money, in place of the old notes 


of the Imperial Ottoman Empire. The 
period for exchange of the remaining 
25,000,000 has been extended to Septem- 
ber 8, 1928. It is estimated that at 
least 20,000,000 Turkish pounds of the 
currency has been lost or destroyed, and 
will, therefore, not be turned in for ex- 
change. 
* * * 


The Ottoman Bank has recently estab- 
lished a subsidiary, the British-French 
Discount Bank, Ltd., with a capital of 
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£250,000, at Athens to take care of its 
increasing Greek business. 


JAPAN 


Junnosuke Inouye, who accepted the 
governorship of the Bank of Japan last 
year, during the crisis, has resigned, now 
that the work of re-establishing Japan’s 
finances is finished. 

He has been succeeded by the former 
vice-governor, Kuocho Hijikata. 


INDIA 


In the last week in June, the Imperial 
Bank of India reduced its discount rate 
from 7 per cent. to 6 per cent. The 7 
per cent. rate had been in effect since 
December 22, 1927. 

The reduction was promptly followed 
by a decline in the rate for call money 
to 54 per cent., and weakness in ster: 
ling exchange. 


MEXICO 


The Mexican Department of Finance 
called a national banking convention to 








BANCO NACIONAL de MEXICO 


Ave. Isabel la Catolica No. 44 
MEXICO, D. F. 
FOUNDED IN 1884 


Cable Address: NACIONAL 





Aguascalientes, 
Celaya, Gto. 
Chihuahua, 
Colima, Col. 
Durango, Dgo. 
Guadalajara, Jal. 
Guaymas, Son. 
Irapuato, Gto. 
Leon, Gto. 


Ags. 
Merida, Yuc. 
Chih. 





Oaxaca, 
Orizaba, 


Puebla, Pue. 
Saltillo, 


We issue foreign drafts, 
Mexico and on board all railroads, 
Travelers Letters of Credit, 
transfers. A. B. A. Travelers Checks. 
unequaled. Our Bank is known for 
general banking business. 
in Dollars and European money. 





as 





Monterrey, N. L. 
Morelia, Mich. 
Oax. 
Ver. 
Pachuca, Hgo. 


Coah. 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 
AND ALL OVER 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION AND MEXICO CITY 
CLEARING HOUSE 


Travelers Checks in 


P. 0. Box 14 bis. 


CAPITAL $32,000,000.00 Mexican Gold 
RESERVES $8,000,000.00 


MEXICO CITY 
La Merced 


New York Office, 52 William Street 


BRANCHES IN THE REPUBLIC 
Mazatlan, Sin. 


BRANCHES 
Santo Domingo 


San Luis Potosi, SLP. 
Tampico, Tamps. 
Tapachula, Chis. 
Toluca, Mex. 
Torreon, Coah. 
Tuxtla, Gutierrez, 
Veracruz, Ver. 
Villahermosa, Tab. 
Zacatecas, Zac. 


Chis. 


THE WORLD 


Mexican silver, payable throughout 


well as with passenger and freight agents. 
Export and Import Letters of Credit. 


Mail and Cable 


Our service in the Collection Department is 
its conservative methods 
Deposits are carried in Mexican Gold or Silver as well as 


in the handling of 


WE SOLICIT BUSINESS ON THE STRENGTH OF 44 YEARS OF BANKING 


For inquiries address our Mexico City or our New York Offices. 


EE 


meet in Mexico City on July 10. De- 
tails of the convention Were not avail- 
able at the time this was written, but it 
was understood that the convention was 
to discuss banking matters in general; 
and in particular to consider changes in 
the banking law which would tend to 
broaden the sphere of action of the banks 
and put now inactive reserves into cir- 
culation. 


The Mexican Daily News states that 
“instructions have been issued to the Na- 
tional Mint by the Bank of Mexico as 
regulator of the currency, to proceed 
with the demonetization of 1,880,533 
pesos of fiduciary silver.” 

This is pursuant to a decree which has 


for its object the bringing of the silver 
currency up to its face value, by placing 
an adequate gold reserve behind the 
amount in circulation. 

To do this, the silver is to be sold in 
the New York market, and the gold re- 
ceived therefor deposited in the regulat- 
ing fund of the Bank of Mexico. 


CHILE 


According to the London Financial 
News, Chilean banks have sent out cir- 
culars to their clients informing them 
that according to agreement with the 
Central Bank of Chile, demand deposit 
accounts under 50,000 pesos will not re- 
ceive any interest in the future. On 
amounts exceeding that sum, interest will 
be allowed at the rate of 1 per cent. 





THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED - 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent: BANK OF MONTREAL 


Capital Authorized . 
Capital Paid-up . - ; 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


BANKERS:-~—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 


Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and conducts every description 


of Banking Business in connection with the Kast 


Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provided interest for 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


the half year amounts to £1. 


£3,000,000 
£1,050,000 
£1,512,884 





THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


E commercial outlook is encourag- 
ing, according to the business sum- 
mary of the Bank of Montreal as 

of June 23. “Manufacturing industries 
are well employed; the output of paper 
mills keeps up; building operations out- 
strip in value those of any previous year; 
mining operations grow in volume and 
value, while new developments are on 
a large scale; foreign trade is larger in 
the aggregate; farm products have fair 
prices; considerable railway construction 
is under way; tourist travel promises to 
exceed previous records. There is ample 
bank credit for legitimate enterprise and 
current business requirements, and no 
better evidence of thrift can be had than 
the steady rise of savings deposits. . 
“The expansion of bank clearings has 
ceased dependently to reflect the state of 
trade, so largely does the speculative 
element enter into clearings; none the 
less, these indicate at least a sustained 
merchandise movement. A better test 
of business is found in car-loadings. In 
the week ending June 9, car-loadings, 
66,442, were less by 2600 than in the 
previous week, but in the year to this 
date aggregate loadings were 70,600 in 
excess of the like period last year and 
159,000 in excess of the corresponding 
period in 1926. The increase has oc- 
curred in the western division. Railroad 
earnings show an increase over last year.” 


GROWTH IN BUILDING 
A larger building program is in pros- 


pect than in 1927, according to the 
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monthly commercial letter of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, “thus 
insuring an increase in business for con- 
tractors and many allied industries, and 
the opportunity for greater employment 
of labor, both skilled and unskilled. The 
value of industrial contracts has declined 
owing to fewer pulp and paper mills 
being constructed, but the number of 
contracts has increased as a result of con- 
tinued expansion in general manufac- 
turing and in mining. Another feature 
worthy of attention is the increase in 
general engineering work, in which pro- 
portionately less material and labor are 
employed than in any other class of con- 
struction, but there is an even greater 
increase in business building (mainly 
office structures, stores and warehouses) 
and in residential building.” 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 


The early part of the current season 
in the principal grain growing provinces 
was one of the most, if not the most, 
favorable in their history, says the letter 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
The new crops will, of course, be sub- 
jected to numerous hazards during the 
next three months, but so far their con- 
dition is excellent. 

“In British Columbia,” the letter said, 
“weather conditions during the winter, 
an important factor in that province, 
were favorable and fruit trees suffered 
comparatively little injury and have 
blossomed profusely, while heavy pre: 
cipitation has left a large supply of 





BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 
Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1927: 


Capital Fully PaidIn . 


$5,000,000 
Reserves and Undivided Profits $1,698,000 


$10,098,000 
$23,551,000 


Deposits . ° 
Total Resources 


Branches: Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
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water for irrigation purposes. Work on 
the land was delayed, as elsewhere, by 
inclement weather early in the spring, 
but has since progressed rapidly. 

“A backward spring handicapped the 
farmers in the eastern provinces, but re- 
cent weather conditions have been gen- 
erally favorable. Fall wheat and clover, 
which suffered severely from lack of ade- 
quate snow covering and cold weather in 
April, have been revived to some extent 
and the loss will not be as great as was 
first anticipated. Planting of field crops 
proceeded at a rapid pace in certain 
favored sections, notably Western On- 
tario, during May, and germination has, 
on the whole, been satisfactory. Heat 
and moisture in about the right propor- 
tions have also improved the pastures, 
and cattle, which were thin because of 
prolonged confinement indoors, should 
shortly be in better condition. In con- 
trast to the situation in some former 
years, orchards are in a healthy condi- 
tion, and unless there is a severe damage 
from insects and disease, the yield of 
tree fruits should be larger than in 
1927. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Canadian imports during May were 
44 per cent. above the April total and 
20 per cent. larger than in May of last 
year. All commodity groups reflect the 


increase, iron and iron products having 
advanced 32 per cent. and chemicals and 
allied products 30 per cent. Exports in- 
creased 8 per cent. over May of last 
year. Shipments of pulp and paper were 
19 per cent. higher, but fibers and textiles 
declined 38 per cent. and planks and 
boards 26 per cent. Non-ferrous metals 
and animal products registered small 
increases. 


FORMS CANADIAN TRUST 


Formation of the General Trust of 
Canada was announced recently with 
the offering to shareholders of Banque 
Canadienne Nationale cf rights to sub- 
scribe to the preferred shares of the 
trust company in the ratio of one share 
of General Trust for each five shares of 
the bank’s stock held. 

The trust company will supplement the 
service of the bank. This is the first 
offering of rights to stockholders of a 
Canadian bank this year. 

Authorized capital of the new Cana- 
dian trust company is $2,005,000, of 
which $2,000,000 is represented by 20,- 
000 preferred shares of $100 par value 
and $5000 by 1000 common shares of $5 
par value. The preferred shares call 
for a 7 per cent. dividend and the com- 
mon shares for one of 5 per cent., both 
non-cumulative. 





BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 
BANQUE DE COMMERCE 


Societe Anonyme 


ANTWERP 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. 


Exceptional facilities and conditions for the collection and prompt remittance of docu- 
mentary items on Belgium 


Capital Subscribed . 
Capital Paid Up . 


INTERNATIONAL 


TATEMENT of the Bank of Adelaide, 

Adelaide, South Australia, for the 

year ended March 26, 1928, shows 
net profit for the year of £168,464, in- 
cluding £39,827 brought forward from the 
previous year. From this an interim divi- 
dend at the rate of 10 per cent. per an- 
num has been paid, leaving available for 
distribution £115,964. This has been al- 
located as follows: 


To dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum 

To transfer to reserve fund 

To carry forward to next account 33,464 
Paid up capital of the bank is £1,250,- 

000, reserve £970,000 (including the £20,- 

000 addition), deposits £6,084,128 and 

total resources £9,134,806. 


THE board of directors of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), Lon- 
don, has declared interim dividends for 
the half-year ended March 31, 1928, at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
cumulative preference shares and at the 
rate of 314 per cent. per annum on the 
“A” and “B” shares, subject to deduction 
of income tax at the rate of 3s. 1%4d in 
the £ in respect of the cumulative prefer- 
ence shares and 3s. 514d in the £ in re: 


Frs. 60.000.000 
Frs. 38.000.000 
Frs. 16.000.000 


Branches: 


BRUSSELS OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 


BANKING NOTES 


spect of the “A” and “B” 


able July 19, 1928. 


shares, pay’ 


THE capital of the Bank of Italy, Rome, 
is to be raised to 500,000,000 lire by the 
issuance of 200,000 new shares of 1000 
lire, 600 paid up, while nominal value of 
the old shares will be raised 1000 lire. 
The banks present capital is 240,000,000 
lire in 300,000 shares of 800 lire with 600 
paid up. 

Of the new shares, 100,000 will be given 
free to stockholders, one new for three 
old shares, and the capital corresponding 
to these shares, 60,000,000 lire, will be 
taken from reserves. The other 100,000 
will be taken up by the public savings banks 
at 1300 lire each. Bank of Italy shares 
are quoted at 2600 lire, against 2000 a 
year ago. 


Credit Anstalt, one of 
Central Europe’s oldest banking institu’ 
tions, earned net profit of 10,290,027 
Austrian schillings for the year ended De 
cember 31, 1927, according to a report 
recently issued. Total assets are reported 
as 1,064,118,123 schillings, with cash on 
hand of 19,657,181; bills discounted, 113, 
247,486; securities held, 45,374,523, and 
syndicate participation, including shares in 
associated banks, 317,998,668  schillings. 


THe Austrian 





ay 


in the Near East. 


GREECE TURKEY 


120 Broadway 


HULL 
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wl MAMA 
1839—1928 
Banking in the Levant 


HE Ionian Bank Limited since its establishment 88 
years ago has always been an important factor in the 


economic development of the Levant. 


The Organization of this British Bank is at the dis- 
posal of American Banks interested in trade and finance 


IONIAN BANK LIMITED 


Heap OFricEe—LoNDON 
Total Resources over £6,500,000 


Representative for the U. S. A. 


R. C. CARIDIA 
Telephone Rector 5423 
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EGYPT CYPRUS 


New York City 
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CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE BUYS 
STANDARD BANK OF CANADA 


ik Canadian Bank of Commerce, 


Toronto, according to a recent 

announcement by its New York 
agency, at 16 Exchange place, will pur- 
chase the assets and undertakings of 
the Standard Bank of Canada on a 
share for share basis. The Standard 
Bank of Canada has assets of more 
than $100,000,000 and those of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce are about 
$600,000,000. With the acquisition of 
the Standard Bank of Canada, the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce will have 
more than 800 branches. Arthur F. 
White, now president of the Standard 
Bank of Canada, will become a vice- 
president of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce and S. H. Logan, who will 
become a director of the bank, will 
continue as general manager of the en- 
larged institution with N. L. McLeod, 
now general manager of the Standard 
Bank, as assistant general manager. 


The entire staff of the Standard Bank 
of Canada will be taken over by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

The purchase agreement, negotiated 
by Mr. Logan, general manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, and Mr. 
White, president of the Standard Bank 
of Canada, has the consent of the 
Canadian Finance Minister, but is sub- 
ject to the authorization of sharehold- 
ers of both banks and the approval of 
the Governor General in Council. 

“Taking the statements as submitted 
to the government at the end of May,” 
said the statement issued by the Bank 
of Commerce agency in New York, 
“some of the interesting figures of the 
combined banks are as follows: Total 
deposits $567,226,000; notes in circula- 
tion $31,620,000; cash, notes and 
checks and bank balances $101,719,- 
000; call loans in Canada $60,308,000; 
call loans outside of Canada $47,106,- , 
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When You Think of 
PORTO RICO 


You Just NATURALLY Think of 


AMERICAN COLONIAL BANK 


Head Office—SAN JUAN 


Branches 


Arecibo Mayaguez Caguas 


000; securities $100,203,000; current 
loans and discounts $329,598,000; bank 
premises $15,548,000. 

“The Standard Bank of Canada has 
over $100,000,000 in assets, and is 
strongly represented in Ontario, having 
more than 170 branches in the province, 


4 


<4 


Sir JOHN Arp 
President Canadian Bank of Com- 


merce, Toronto. 


but it is not strongly represented in 
Western Canada, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. The Canadian 
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Santurce 


We Specialize on Collections 


Ponce Bayamon 


Bank of Commerce on the other hand, 
with approximately $600,000,000 in 
assets, has over 500 branches through- 


© unocerwoon & UNDERWOOD 


SmNEY Henry LOGAN 


General manager Canadian Bank of 

Commerce, Torontc, which plans to 

purchase the Standard Bank of 
Canada. 


out the Dominion from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, with additional offices in 
London, New York, Cuba, the West 
Indies, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico, San 





CORRESPONDENT BANKS 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and conservative pro- 
gress have qualified the Westminster Bank to offer its characteristic 
services as a London correspondent to foreign banking establish- 
ments. It functions through a system of over gooof its own branches 
in England and representation in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and Brussels offices of 
the Westminster Foreign Bank) for specialised service in credits, 
collections, exchange, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish a London 
connection are invited to communicate 
with the Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 82 CORNHILL, LONDON, or 


New York Representative: C. M. Parker, 68 William St. 


Francisco, Seattle, Portland (Ore.), 


Newfoundland and Saint Pierre. 

“The amalgamation will give the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce many 
new business connections throughout 
Canada, a greatly strengthened posi- 
tion in the Province of Ontario and, 
with the acquisition of the Standard 
Bank of Canada’s branches, the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce will have in 
all over 800 branch offices. The en- 
larged institution will provide present 
customers of the Standard Bank of 
Canada with the additional facilities 
offered by a chain of branches from 
coast to coast in Canada with direct 
representation in New York and Lon- 
don, including world-wide banking con- 
nections, and their business will ‘con- 
tinue to be administered as far as pos- 
sible by the present officials of the 
Standard Bank of Canada. 

“The Standard Bank of Canada of- 


ficials have felt for some time that they 


should earlier have opened up more 
extensively in Western Canada. To do 
so now with the present competition 
would be expensive and slow of de- 
velopment and by joining with the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce they con- 
sider they will be in an excellent posi- 
tion to give their customers the service 
they have long desired to furnish. 
When the consolidation is completed 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce's 
capital will be $24,823,400; the reserve 
fund $24,823,400, and the total assets 
approximately $700,000,000. 

“The staff of the combined bank will 
total nearly 6000. The consolidation 
will be completed as soon as the re- 
spective shareholders authorize the 
transaction and other legal formalities 
are complied with, which should be in 
about three to four months. Several 
directors of the Standard Bank of Can- 
ada will be elected to the board of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.” 








SKANDINAVISKA | 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 


GOTHENBURG 


STOCKHOLM 


MALMO 


Branches 





In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 


Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 


business transacted 





INSTALMENT SELLING IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


From The Index of the New York Trust Company. 


Protective Associaticn recently es- 

timated that from 50 to 80 per 
cent. of the motor cars, 70 per cent. of 
the sewing machines, 70 per cent. of 
the pianos and talking machines, 50 
per cent. of the furniture, and 10 per 
cent. of the jewelry are sold on the in- 
stalmext, or, as it is called in Great 
Britain, the “hire purchase” plan. 
These percentages are based upon the 
number of articles sold and not on the 
value, and no figures as to the pro- 
portion on the value basis are avail- 
able. This percentage does not vary 
very much from that prevailing in the 
United States. On a value basis the 
instalment method of marketing in 
America accounts for about 65 per 
cent. of the automobiles, 70 per cent. 
of the furniture and still higher ratios 
of victrolas, radio sets, pianos, etc. In 
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T Great Britain the Hire Traders’ 


this country a down payment of ap 
proximateiy 33 1/3 per cent. of the 
price is generally required for the pur- 
chase of automobiles on the instalment 
plan, while in Great Britain often 
only 25 per cent. is demanded. For: 
tunately, however, in these as in other 
respects, there is a noticeable trend 
abroad toward the more conservative 
American principles, which have con: 
tributed to the success of the system 
in the United States. 

Between the American instalment 
system and the British method of hire 
purchase, there is one important dis’ 
tinction. In the United States the 
article becomes the property of the 
buyer as soon as the down payment is 
made, with the seller or the finance 
company retaining a claim over it; in 
Great Britain the article generally re: 
mains the property of the seller until 
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the last payment has been made--al- 
though, of course, the buyer has the 
use of it. Nominally, therefore, the 
British buyer rents the property with 
the option of buying the article out- 
right at the end of the period for pay- 
ment of the final sum. 

There is no standardization of terms 
in Great Britain such as exists in 
America. The British Hire Traders’ 
Protective Association has definitely 
disapproved of agreements requiring no 
down payment, although there has been 
a small amount of financing of this 
kind. Interest charges and instalment 
periods show a considerable variation. 
This lack of standardization may be 
due partly to the fact that there are 
fewer companies in Great Britain 
whose main concern is the financing of 
instalment sales. In America there 
are a large number of quite successful 
concerns of this type, some of which, 
as has been stated, have branches in 
England and other countries. 


GERMANY 


The instalment plan is widely used 
in Germany. At the present time about 
75 per cent. of the automobiles and 
75 per cent. of the furniture sold in 
Germany are marketed on the instal- 
ment plan, in addition to a wide variety 
of other commodities. As in the 
United States, the finance company 
plays a very important part in Ger- 
many in discounting the dealer’s in- 
stalment paper, and the system is now 
closely similar to that adopted by this 
country. A form of “consumption 
financing” originally existed .in Ger- 
many, but has since been practically 
eliminated. Under this system the 
finance company issued a “credit 
cheque” for which the customer made 
a down payment and agreed to pay 
certain instalments over a fixed period. 
The credit cheque was then used to 
purchase at specified stores almost any 
commodity except food. 

As has been stated, instalment busi- 
ness of this kind has given way to the 
sounder American system, the wisdom 


Your 
Paris Correspondent 


More of your clients are visiting 
Paris now than ever before 


Are they receiving the personal 
service to which they are accus- 
tomed at home? 


We understand their problems 
and can do much to render their 
visit more pleasant 


e 
Mail Facilities for Clients 


Direct Correspondents 
Throughout Europe 


TRAVELERS BANK 


20 Place Vendome 
Paris 


Bankers Correspondence Invited 


of which has been demonstrated. 
Terms of sale include a fairly high 
cash} payment with instalments spread 
over a reasonably short period. As a 
result, a sound foundation has been es- 
tablished for the indusiry’s continued 
growth. 


AUSTRALIA 


While consumption financing by the 
use of the credit cheque has been 
checked in Germany, it has _ been 
widely adopted in Australia, along 
with a large expansion in the more 
legitimate instalment business. For a 
cash order of £20, a typical down pay- 
ment is £1 with 20 weekly instalments 
of £1 each, making the total payments 
£21. The Midland Bank, Ltd.,  re- 
ports, for example, that. the system in 
Australia now covers so wide a field 
that it is a literal possibility to have 
one’s hair cut on the instalment plan. 





13% ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


UTICA, NEw YORK 
SEPTEMBER 17”718”19720 


F you're superstitious. . . forget 

it! If you are interested in the 
advertising and business develop- 
ment of a Bank, Trust Company 
or Investment House, nothing 
should keep you from attending 
the 13th Annual Convention of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 


General Sessions and ciation. 


Departmentals will It’s a clearing house of advertis- 
be crisp and exhilar- ing ideas and business building 


ting to advertisin 
vsinls, After-buee Plans. The year has brought 


ness-hours will be Many constructive developments 
filled to capacity. and this convention is your op- 
Make your reserva’ portunity to keep up-to-date. 
tions now! Also, there will be hundreds of 
exhibits that will show you just 
how the other fellow does it. 


WRITE 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS 
231 Soutw LaSatre Street, Cuicaco, It. 





How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


HE services which it 
offers to bond buyers 


are outlined by Halsey 
Stuart & Co. in a_ well 
planned and attention-get- 
ting folder which that or- 
ganization has recently is- 
sued. Each service is de- 
stibed briefly, after which 
several paragraphs are de- 
voted to the subject, “Make 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Your 
Investment Ally.” These 
suggest the advisability of 
dealing with one bond house, 


rather than “shopping” for 
bonds. 


THE American Banks, of 
Nashville, Tenn., have erect- 
ed on the roof of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company build- 
ing the first “sky sign” in 
Tennessee, as a guide for 
aviators. The sign tells 
the “sky pilots” that 
they are over Nashville 
and points the way to Mc- 
Connell Field, the city’s new 
aviation field. The sign can 
be read plainly from an alti- 
tude of 3000 feet, 1000 feet 
higher than most planes 
| travel. The American Banks, 
ploneers in advocating a 
southern air mail line, which 
recently has been assured 
by the postoffice department, 
erected the “sky sign” as a 
civic improvement in Nash- 
ville. In these days of aero- 
planes, a city without a sky 
‘ign is in almost as bad shape 
as a city without a place on 
the highway map, the banks 
‘ay. The sign, with white 


AUGUST 1928 


letters on a black field, 


towers above every building 
in Nashville. 


THE insurance trust depart- 
ment of the Equitable Trust 


Company of New York has 


begun the publication of 
a weekly builetin “in the in- 
terests of beneficiaries of life 
insurance” and sent out to 
insurance underwriters. The 
Conservator, as it is called, 
for March 29, devotes its 
first page to announcement 
of a lecture to be given as 


one of a series being held 
under the auspices of the 
Equitable. The other three 
pages of the publication are 
devoted to an outline of a 
former lecture, answers to 
questions asked by the under- 
writers, and an explanation 
in answer to an underwriter’s 
query, of the distinction be- 
tween banking and_ trust 
service. 


TAKING its cue from the 
coming summer, the travel 


bureau of the Mellon Na- 


Sears-Roebuck President Predicts 
Continued Growth For Southeast 


‘“ E very carefully considered the question of location be- 
W fore we decided to build our plant in Atlanta for the 


purpose of serving the Southeast and I am glad to say 
that since this plant has been in operation for about two years, 
it has fully met and has even surpassed our expectations in the 


volume of business done. 


“] believe the Pedmont section of the South, running from 
Virginia through the Cafolinas, East Tennessee, North Georgia 
and North Alabama, is the most promising field for the future in- 


dustrial development of this country 


With its splendid climate, railroad facilities, accessibility to 
raw materials, ample hydro-electric power, intelligent and con- 
tented labor, there is every reason to believe that this section will 
attract many new industries in the next few years.” 


“President, Sears, Roebuck & Company.” 


T= Atlanta and Lowry National Bank is glad to convey to 
the public this recent expression of belief in the South's 
industrial future and its continued prosperity by a distin- 
guished visitor to this city whose company has demonstrated 
that confidence by large investments in this section. 
Growing with the South since 1865, the Atlanta and Lowry 
is awake to this new development, and with its resources of 


mote than $70.000,000 it is fully equipped to supply the bank- 
ing service which the growth of the New South may demand. 


The ATLANTA and LOWRY 
NATIONAL BANK 


and 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA. 


Combined Resources More Than $70,000,000 


: 


An Atlanta, Ga., bank quotes in its newspaper advertising 

the opinion of the head of one of the country’s greatest 

mail order houses on the industrial outlook in the bank’s 
territory. 





=that individuals and 
firms in thirty states and 
in ten foreign countries 
do business with The 
American Banks? 


Only good service, thoughtfully 
rendered, and confidence in the 
institution could attract such 
business here. 


Ian's thes bom the right 
honk for you... seo? 


AMERIGAN BANKS 
‘Wnenge ronal NASHVILLE A> 
Sater 
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-—that more than 
one-third of all the 
banks in Tennessee 
keep accounts at 
The American 
Banks? 


hel 
fully rendered, brought 
this business here. 


Tee the place where henbers beat 
4 good place for your accowni? 


“AMERIGAN BANKS 
Sergent NASHVILLE 4735.33" 


—that the number 
of customers at The 
American Banks is 
equal to one out of 
every five men, 
women and chil- 
dern in Nashville? 
This is surely evidence of 
confidence and proof of 
god service, Gicughe- 
ndered. 


ly re: 
Should not this bank 
be your bank. . too? 


&=AMERIGAN BANKS 
patent NASHVILLE 2:5 5" 


ney 
SS eres Motes! Copery 


woreateon “<= 


Three advertisements of a recent series of a Nashville, Tenn., bank following the still popular 
question and answer form of presentation. 


tional Bank has issued an 
unusually attractive folder 
dealing with the pleasures 
of a European trip, describ- 
ing several of the most de- 
lightful spots to be visited 
and suggesting that the travel 
bureau of the bank be called 
on to help plan the journey, 
so that each country may be 
visited at the most advan- 
tageous season. 


The very attractive il- 
lustrations are brought out 


Closer Banking 
Relationship 


by excellent printing and the 
copy is unusually readable. 


AN Irish terrier feasting on 
a will and other important 
looking documents is used on 
the cover of a folder gotten 
out by the Chase Safe De- 
posit Company, New York. 
The copy is brief and to the 
point: 

“Left about on an old 
desk or cubpoard, precious 
papers evidencing your most 


The Constant Aim 
of This Big: Institution 


Te develop and adage 1s broad service to the 
needs of Se Lowe 


inflexible intentions may 
quickly succumb to sharp 
little teeth of one kind or 
another. Encased in the steel 
armor of a Chase Safe De- 
posit Company vault, they 
will be available when 
needed.” 

Then follows a brief para- 
graph discussing rentals, of- 
fice hours, etc. 

A list of the branches of 
the company occupies the 
last page. 


Where Every Banking. [FS 
Need Is Met 


ToweRs ot rhe Pires waghty devetoped fadivien 
Se tae oy wesesee 


A group of recent advertisements of a St. Louis, Mo., bank with the bank's striking emblem 
forming an impressive background for the copy. 
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Why are the papers so full of bank “satemencs 

“The law requires cach Bunk 00 publish w suatement showmng as 
condinon every time the government banking officals sue a “call” 
few oF fue times a year. without advance nonce Have yom 
read the Cleveland Trust xazemen: on the fmancial page” 
Shous a bag gain m deposits over @ year ago. Some bank, that! 


The Cleveland Trust Company has 
combination 


presentation in the 


IN connection with the 
formal opening of _ its 
large and remodeled build- 
ing, the First National Bank 
of Chicago has issued a 
booklet entitled “Building 
with Chicago Business since 
1863.” The text gives briefly 
a history of the bank since 
its founding and then de- 
scribes at greater length the 
institution’s new building. 
The booklet is profusely 
illustrated with views of the 
new structure. 


AN analysis chart “for the 
determination of investment 
policy and position,” gotten 
out by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 


should be of inestimable 
value to the investor. One 
page contains a self-analysis 
chart of the determination of 
the investment policy, where 
are discussed the various fac- 
tors which have to do with 
the making up of a policy, 
namely—age, income, assets, 





of excellent black 
conversational copy. 


liabilities, insurance, etc. 
When the folder is opened 
out, a large chart is available 
for the listing and analysis 
of bond holdings. A smaller 
chart is a_ recapitulation 
showing maturing issues and 
diversification according to 
type, maturity, geegraphical 
location and interest dates. 
The importance of an invest- 
ment policy is briefly dis- 
cussed. 

The chart and the addi- 
tional copy give a number of 
points of information valu- 
able to the investor as well 
as provide him with a con- 
venient metliod of listing his 
holdings. 


AN unusual slant is given a 
booklet of the City Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
by comparing the banking 
institution to a modern de- 
partment store. The .cover 
shows a view of the bank’s 
building which, by virtue of 





travel department Not a thing to look efter They took 
care of everything 


struck, upon a distinctive and attention-getting type of 
and white drawings 


with _ brief 


its size, might well be a de- 
partment store, and_ the 
words “A Financial Depart- 
ment Store.” 

The copy begins: “The 
modern commercial depart- 
ment store attracts the public 
as a time saver. One can 
buy most any household nec- 
essary or luxury without 
leaving the establishment. 

“In the City Trust Com- 
pany, in the City Trust 
Building at 108 East Wash- 
ington street, there has been 
built up an organization for 
financial service which makes 
possible a financial depart- 
ment store. Here under one 
roof one can secure any kind 
of financial service desired.” 

After this introduction, 
the various “departments” 
are described, each effec: 
tively illustrated. 


“Protect Your Silver and 
Your Furs,” says the Cleve- 
land Trust Company in a 
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folder sent out by its safe 
deposit department. 

The folder is a bi-fold, so 
arranged that, when folded, 
the two exposed sides show 
illustrations of a fur coat 
and a silver tea set and 
candlesticks. Within are 
several paragraphs of copy 
showing why these articles, 
substantial as they seem, 
need the protection of safe 
deposit. The prices of stor- 
age are given and an at- 
tached post card requests the 
bank’s guarded car to call 
for articles to be stored and 
requests the reservation of a 
safe deposit box in the near- 


est branch of the Cleveland 
Trust. 

The folder is well designed 
and attractive. 


THE Union Trust Company 
of Detroit has published an 
excellent series of folders on 
its trust department. 

Eight of these, identical in 
style and layout but differing 
in copy so that each appeals 
to a different type of person, 
are four-page folders, printed 
in black and red on white 


paper. 

Another point of  simi- 
larity in the folders is that 
they suggest to the reader 


axel <7 
BALMON F. CHASE + Seuretery ofthe Trearery under LINCOLM 


Permanent Trust Service 


Always on duty 


That National Banks have 

complete trust powers is 

not generally understood. 

The Fi Reserve Act 

(as'amended in 1918) enables 

National Banks to exercise 
full fiduciary powers. 


Through our Trust Depart- 
ment, we serve individuals as 
trustee, executor, administra- 
tor, guardisa. We serve cor- 
porations as registrar and 
transfer agent of stocks and 
as trustee for bond issues. 


Large capital resources and a perpetual charter 
make for stability and permanence. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Prolits, $107,000,000 


One of New York's most powerful banks still holds to the 
“Tiffany” style of dignified and conservative layout and 


copy. 


Generous and skillful use of white space serves 


to give the layout an unusually well balanced appearance. 


that he send for a booklet, 
“Financial Foundations,” 

This is a larger booklet, 
still in the same style as the 
folders, but explaining in 
full the need for the bank's 
trust services. It is written 
from the woman's point of 
view. 


IN announcing the opening 
of its new building, the 
Plainfield National Bank. 
Plainfield, N. J., got out an 
attention-getting folder in 
the shape of an old-fashioned 
door, with a red cord ex 
tending through a small hole 
below the handle. The cover 
bears the words, “The Latch 
string Is Out!” in red and 
blue on the tan paper of 
which the folder is made. 
Within is an invitation to 
visit the bank’s new home 
and a few facts concerning 
the bank’s services. On the 
back is a list of the bank’s 
officers and directors. 


“How Much Do You 
Want?” asks the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis 
in a booklet published by its 
savings department. 

On opening the cover, in 
which a square hole has been 
cut to allow the above words 
to be seen, the answer is 
given as “Here's the Way to 
Get it,” and amounts of 
money are shown, ranging 
from $100 to $10,000 in 
dictionary fashion, so that, 
after choosing the amount, 
the reader may turn directly 
to it. 

When the reader turns to 
the page of his choice, he 
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fnds several ways of saving 
the amount he has selected. 
The $100 amount, for in- 
stance, may be achieved by 
aving $2 a week for a year, 
$1 a week for two years, $3 
a month for three years or 
$2 a month for four years. 
On the right-hand page are 
shown the methods of saving 
the amount, while on the left 
in each case is an _ illustra- 
tion. Opposite one page is 
the photograph of a smiling 
man looking at his bank 
book with, underneath, the 
words, “The Smile of the 
Saver.” Opposite another 
page is a picture of a small 
ragged boy selling papers, 
with the caption, “When 
No One Has Saved, Some- 
one Must Earn.” 

At the bottom of each left- 
hand page are the words, 
“Save with the Institution 
for Savings,” while on the 
right is an announcement 
that all the plans in the book- 
let are based on regular de- 
posits made in a Mercantile 
savings account, with interest 
compounded semi-annually. 


Its banking service for the 
financial district is the sub- 
ject of an attractive and in- 
formative booklet gotten out 
by the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company of 
New York. The cover is 
especially effective, contain- 
ing a map of lower New 
York, printed in buff and 
black on the white back- 
ground, and showing in a 
white circle the site of the 
bank’s present building at 60 
Broadway and that of the 
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as wellas at home 


extensive forei ience is 
-~ qusilsble tb our cliente 


“Ths Bank sohctes the accounts of Business men 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


Capital $10,000,000 Reserve $19,500,000 Total Resources $245,000,000 





Good art work, typography and layout, combined with 
brief, pertinent copy, feature the above advertisement of 
a large Canadian bank. 


new building it will erect at 
1 Wall street. Carrying out 
the idea is a circle_on the in- 
side back cover, giving an 
enlarged view of the infor- 
mation shown in the eircle 
on the front cover. 


A HISTORY of the southwest 
corner of Seventh and Mar- 
ket streets, Philadelphia, 
where Thomas Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence, is contained in a 
booklet issued by the Penn 
National Bank of Philadel- 
phia on its hundredth anni- 
versary. The bank is located 
on that historical site. The 
story is illustrated by cuts of 
the various buildings that 
have occupied the site, begin- 
ning with the lodging house 


occupied by Jefferson in 


1776 and concluding with 


the Penn National Bank 
building. The booklet is 
called “100 Years of Bank- 
ing Service ” 


THE Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company, Méinne- 
apolis, has issued a well got- 
ten-up booklet, “Creating 
Trust Funds,” which con- 
tains an explanation of the 
life insurance trust and the 
living trust. After a brief 
description of each of the 
two trusts the advantages 
and the costs of each type 
are given. In the latter part 
of the booklet are listed the 
banking services of the Min- 
nesota Loan and Trust Com- 


pany. 






E can now make your 

savings deposits for you 
on the new “Automatic” Sav- 
ings Plan. Decide upon the 
amount you feel vou. should 
save cach payday and we will 
transfer this sum from your 
Checking Account and de- 
posit it in your Savings. Why 
not put your finances on a 
systematic basis and let us save 
for you, regularly? 
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| ee not what you earn 
that gets you ahead in 
this world, it’s what you 
save—and invest. 

The only profits from your 
work are the dollars you keep 
from your income. Put your 
finances ona business-like basis 
and start taking a profit today 
by using the “BUY $1000" 
Systematic Seving Account 


é » ) @) 


SAVINGS BANK | 


FORT © CRISWOLD STS. DETROFT. mcmOAN 





THE question and answer 
form of copy is used in a 
booklet published by the Old 
National Bank ©& Union 
Trust Co. of Spokane, 
Wash., on the three kinds of 
trusts. After the explana- 
tion of the three, the reader 
is extended an invitation to 
consult with officers of the 
bank regarding its services 
or to write for other book- 
lets on trust services. 


THE bond department of the 
Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago issues a four-page 
publication called Bond 
Briefs, in which it discusses 
various questions of invest- 
ment. The May 17 number 
was devoted entirely to an 





explanation of the funda- 
mentals of investment trusts. 


A DOZEN advertisements, 
chiefly about the City of 
New Orleans, have been re- 
printed in booklet form by 
the Canal Bank and Trust 
Company of that city. The 
folder is captioned, “Inter- 
preting New Orleans to 
Commercial America,” and 
the advertisements have been 
designed to show the various 
advantages of New Orleans 
from a commercial stand- 
point. One short paragraph 
in each advertisement men- 
tions the Canal Bank. 


THE First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, 


Two of a series of highly original savings advertisements which a large Detroit bank has 
recently been running. 


Wis., publishes every other 
year a booklet on municipal 
borrowing in the State of 
Wisconsin, after the State 
Legislature has met, of the 
changes made in the laws re 
garding this subject. The 
booklet is sent to the bank's 
correspondent bank in Wis 
consin. 


AN attractive folder issued 
by the Westminster Bank 
Limited, London, on “Stocks, 
Shares and Securities” gives 
particulars of some of the 
services offered by the West 
minster Bank in this regard. 
The folder is printed on ex 
cellent quality paper and an 
orange cover adds to its ap 
peal. 








Cr of the many surprising m UNION TRUSTa. 


vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world — Resources over $300,000,000 





NEW YORK STATE BANKERS HOLD 
ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING 


baking were discussed at the 
thirty-fifth annual convention of 
the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion held June 25-27 at Upper Sara- 
nac, N. Y. They included such sub- 
jects as the business situation and 
speculation, pending legislation con- 
cerning banks, the formation of county 
credit bureaus, the treatment of youth 
—employes, life insurance, the revival 
of ancient capitals in the Far East, in- 
dustrial revolution, taxation and es- 
tates. 
John McHugh, chairman executive 
committee Chase National Bank of 


"Tain problems of business and 


JoHN McHucH 
Chairman executive committee Chase 


National Bank of New York and 
retiring president New York State 
Bankers Association. 


New York and retiring president of 
the association, opened the convention 
with the annual president’s address, in 
which he opposed the Norbeck-Cooper- 
Goodwin bills in Congress as a men- 
ace to the banking interests of the 
country. 
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“Those bills in effect invite the 
classification of banks and _ banking 
capital for separate tax treatment with- 
out limitation comparative with any 
other class of tax-payers,” he said. 
“With the constant demand for the 
increase of state or local revenue, the 


MICHAEL H. CAHILL 


President Utica National Bank and 

Trust Company, Utica, N. Y., and 

new president New York State 
Bankers Association. 


separate classification of banks for tax 
purposes without the benefit of limita- 
tions comparative with other classes of 
tax-payers would make banks a special 
target for extremely onerous taxation 
without any statutory protection what- 
ever.” 

Following the president’s address 
and the report of the secretary, two 
Illinois bankers discussed county credit 
bureaus—their organization plan,-value 
in preventing losses, etc. These two 
bankers were J. L. Jones, president 
First National Bank of Henry, Ill., and 
Lyon Karr, president First State Bank 
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of Wenona, Ill. They explained the 
mechanism of the county credit bureau 
which has been established and op- 
erated successfully in Marshall County, 
Illinois, and after which credit bureaus 
all over the United States have been 
patterned. 

The remainder of the first session 
was taken up with reports of commit- 
tees—the agricul.ure committee, com- 
mittee on bank costs and committee on 
education. 

Addresses by Cameron Beck, per- 
sonal director New York Stock Ex- 
change; S. S. Huebner, professor of in- 
surance and commerce, Wharton 
School of Fi..ance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and Dr. Ar- 
thur E. Bestor, president Chautauquan 
Institute, were feacures of the second 
day’s meeting. 

“I think it is our job to send our 
employes home at night better fitted as 
citizens than when they came in the 
morning,” said Mr. Beck in his talk 
on “Youth, the Beginning of Right 
Relations.” He gave an_ interesting 
outline of the personnel methods used 
in the New York Stock Exchange and 
told a number of colorful incidents. 
“I know of no place where you can 
build good-will so cheaply or destroy 
it so quickly as at the reception point 
where you meet the people who offer 
their services,” he said in conclusion. 

“The Scientific Treatment of Life 
Values through Life Insurance” was 
discussed by Dr. Heubner, who divided 
economic values into two types—hu- 
man life values and property values— 
and explained how the oft neglected 
life values could and should be treated 
scientifically in the same way that 
property values now are. 

America’s opportunity in the de- 
velopment of the Near East was sug- 
gested by Dr. Bestor in his address on 
“New Life in Ancient Capitals.” We 
are accustomed to think of these Near 
Eastern countries and cities in terms of 
history rather than in their modern 
aspect, Dr. Bestor said. “Western 
civilization and_ scientific achievement 
are transforming the Near East. Rail- 
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roads and automobile roads follow the 
most ancient caravan routes, irrigation 
systems in .he interior of Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia are restoring the 
fertility of these regions. Trade with 
the East will continue to grow. West- 
ern ideas will give increasing impetus 
to the education of the masses. : 
Professor Gus W. Dyer, professor of 
economics and social sciences at Van- 
derbil: University, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mark Graves, commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Taxation and Finance, State 
of New York; and LeRoy A. Mershon, 
vice-president United States Mort- 


ARTHUR W. LOASBY 


President Equitable Trust Company 
of New York and new vice-president 
of the association. 


gage & Trust Company, New York, 
were the principal speakers at the 
third day’s session. 

Professor Dyer took up the “New 
Industrial Revolution and the Banking 
Business.” “One feature of the bank- 
ing business that is not often men- 
tioned or recognized,” he said, “and 
that is, I think, one of the most im- 
portant, is the gratuitous service that 
the banks give to society. 
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“Now the great public service, when 
you come to think about it, that the 
bank performs, gratuitous service, not 
only is gratuitous, but the bank pays 
for performing it. It comes to the 
relief of the millions of people with 
small amounts of money and _ says, 
‘We will take care of your money. 
We will guarantee its safety. Not 
only that, but we will pay you for the 
privilege of caring for and protecting 
your money.” 

The bank tax situation was discussed 
by Mark Graves in his address, “Mat- 
ters of Mutual Interest,” in which he 
outlined the laws of bank taxation in 
New York State. 

“What Is a Well Balanced Estate?” 
asked Mr. Mershon, and went on to 
answer the question: 

“In its simplest terms an estate is 
composed of the real and _ personal 


property inherited or accumulated by 
an individual and his dependents dur- 
ing his active life and his post-pro- 


ductive period, and then after his 
death is used for the support of those 
depending upon him. "Say 

A well balanced estate is one whose 
owner “can die at par.” In other 
words, a well balanced estate will bring 
in an income after its owner's death 
equivalent to that produced during his 
life-time. 

The election of officers, which was 
an important part of the third day’s 
meeting, resulted as follows: President, 
Michael H. Cahill, president Utica 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Utica; vice-president Arthur W. Loas- 
by, president Equitable Trust Co. of 
New York; treasurer, William H. Rad- 
cliffe, secretary-treasurer Rockland 
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County Trust Company of Nyack: 
secretary, Edward J. Gallien, New 
York. 

At a meeting of the members of the 
American Bankers Association, held 
Tuesday, the following officers for 
New York State were elected: 

Members of executive committee for 
three years: John McHugh, chairman 
executive committee Chase National 
Bank of New York; and William A. 
Boyd, vice-president First National 
Bank of Ithaca. 

Member of executive committee for 
two years to fill a vacancy: R. J. 
Buck, president Northern New York 
Trust Co., Watertown. 

State vice-president for one year: 
M. H. Sawtelle, treasurer Peoples Trust 
Co. of Binghamton. 

Member and alternate member of 
rominating committee: Benjamin 
Smythe, second vice-president Chase 
National Bank of New York; and 
George V. Drew, Equitable Trust Co. 
of New York. 

State vice-presidents for one year 
for the various divisions: National 
Bank Division, William T. McCaffrey, 
president National Bank of Rochester, 
Savings Bank Division, W. B. Brad- 
shaw, assistant treasurer Schenectady 
Savings Bank; State Bank Division, 
George J. Kloepfer, vice-president 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo; Trust Com: 
pany Division, Samuel M. Johnson, 
president Lockport Exchange Trust 
Co. 

Approximately 700 bankers and 
their wives attended the three-day 
session, which included, in addition to 
the business sessions, several social 
events and plenty of outdoor sports— 
golf, boating, etc. 





ILLINOIS BANKERS MEET IN ROCK ISLAND 


of the aims of the Illinois Bank- 

ers Association were discussed at 
a symposium held at the annual meet- 
ing of the association in Rock Island, 
June 21-23. The aims are: An active 
and loyal federation in every county, 
a militant protective unit of at least 
three town guards in every banking 
community, a comprehensive credit bu- 
reau in every county federation, clear- 
ing-house supervision and examination 
for every bank, every bank a safe and 
profitable institution, and a modern state 
bank act with an independent banking 
department. 

Each of these aims was taken up by 
two bankers in the symposium, which 
occupied most of the second session of 
the conference. They were incorpo- 


Pri for the realization of some 


rated in the report of the executive 
council, and were also mentioned in 
the president’s annual address, delivered 
by J. M. Appel, president Highland 


Park State Bank and president Broad- 
way National Bank of Chicago. 

The first session of the convention 
was taken up with the president’s 'ad- 
dress, report of the executive council 
and two addresses—‘Selling Bank 
Service to Meet Present Day Com- 
petition” by W. E. Devlin, of Devlin, 
Merrill, Price & Bennett, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, advertising counselors to the 
Illinois Bankers Association; and “What 
Is Wrong with Taxation?” by Douglas 
Sutherland, secretary the Civic Federa- 
tion of Chicago. 

“Some of the Aims of the American 
Bankers Association” were presented by 
Thomas R. Preston, president Hamilton 
National Bank of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and president American Bankers As- 
sociation, in an address at the second 
session of the convention. Another 
interesting feature of this session was 
the inspirational talk by F. S. Dickson, 
assistant general counsel National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and for- 
mer adjutant general of the State of 
Illinois. Under the title, “Water from 
Old Wells,” Mr. Dickson urged a re- 


turn to the loyalty and patriotism of 
the early days of this country, to na- 
tional sanity, and to individual re- 
sponsibility of citizenship. 

Taking part in the symposium, 
which was a part of the same session, 
were: C. H. Coll, president First 
State Bank, Princeton; R. W. Teeter, 
president Lyons State Bank, Lyons; 
S. J. Campbell, president Carroll 
County State Bank, Mt. Carroll; W. 
A. Holton, president First National 
Bank, Sidell; F. G. Hitt, president 


© sianx-stoiter, inc. 


J. M. APPEL 


President Broadway National Bank 

of Chicago, president Highland Park 

State Bank, and retiring, head of the 
Illinois Bankers Association. 


First National Bank, Zeigler; J. L. 
Jones, president First National Bank, 
Henry; G. H. Eastman, president First 
National Bank, Augusta; C. G. Grid- 
ley, president First National Bank, 
Libertyville; H. J. Wernsing, president 
Greenview State Bank, Greenview; 
Noah Franklin, president State Bank 
of Lexington; and L. G. Gee, president 
Farmers State Bank, Lawrenceville. 
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EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Forty-Two Broadway, New York City 


The third session, on Friday, June 
22, included three interesting ad- 
dresses: “Where We Are Going in 


THoMAS R. PRESTON 


President American Bankers Associa- 
tion, who was a speaker at the 
convention. 


the Air” by Col. Paul Henderson, 
vice-president and general manager Na- 
tional Air Transport; “The Changing 
Channels of Credit’ by Eugene M. 
Stevens, president Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company of Chicago; and “Big- 
ger Men, Broader Views, and Better 
Business” by Dr. Edward J. Cattell, 
of Philadelphia. 

Then followed the final committee 
reports and the election of officers, 
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which resulted as follows: President, 
Omar H. Wright, president Second 
National Bank, Belvidere; vice-presi- 
dent, Lyon Karr, president First State 
Bank, Wenona; and treasurer, William 
Dorris, cashier First National Bank, 
O'Fallon. 

At a meeting of the executive com 
mittee immediately following the elec: 
tion, M. A. Graettinger was re-elected 
secretary and O. S. Jennings, assistant. 


© stanx-stoiter, inc 
EuGENE M. STEVENS 


President the Illinois Merchants Trust 
mpany, Chicago, who spoke on 
“The Changing Channels of Credit. 


The members of the American 
Bankers Association in Illinois, who 
held a meeting after the Thursday 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $5,000,000 Undivided Profits $548,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 
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afternoon session, elected the follow- 
ing: Frank O. Berney, president Re- 
liance State Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, member executive council for 
three years to succeed §: E. Brandt of 
DeKalb, Ill.; J. M. Appel, member of 
executive council for three years to 
succeed C. H. Fox, Chicago; W. R. 
McGaughey, Decatur, vice-president 
A. B. A. to succeed William R. Dor- 
ris; W. D. Edens, Chicago, member 
nominating committee; George W. 
Myer, Edwardsville, alternate member 
nominating committee. 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


DEPOSITS 


A 


In addition to the business sessions, 
there were several social affairs at 
which the visiting bankers were enter- 
tained. 

On Wednesday evening there was a 
cruise on the Mississippi, with dancing 
and cards. On Thursday evening a 
dinner-dance was held at the Rock 
Island Arsenal, while on Thursday 
afternoon a luncheon and bridge party 
was given at the Rock Island Arsenal 
Golf Club for the women who attend- 
ed the convention. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October 1-4. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Globe, October 27-28. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


ASSOCIATION OF BANK WOMEN, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 30-October 4. 
President, Jean Arnot Reid, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Utica, N. Y., September 17-20. 
Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 231 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gary, September 19-21. Secretary, Miss 


Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow building, 
Indianapolis. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS 
TION, September 12-13. Secretary, Harry 
G. Smith, 300 Louisville National Bank 
building, Louisville. 


ASSOCIA- 


MONTANA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, joint meeting with Wyoming Bankers 
Association, Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone 
Park, September 3-4. Secretary, John 
Romersa, president Bank of Commerce, 
Kalispell. 


WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
joint meeting with Montana Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Old Faithful Inn; Yellowstone Park, 
September 3-4. Secretary, Harry B. Hender- 
son, First Joint Stock Land Bank, Cheyenne. 
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Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 


Statement of Condition at close of Business June 30, 1928 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.$ 238,102,309.88 
Loans and Discounts 602 ,728,431.28 
U. S. Government Securities 145,387,452.95 
Other Securities 35,676,912.50 
Bank Buildings 12,496,999.90 
Redemption F un d—wU. S. 
‘Treasurer 
Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability § . .$69,747,759.27 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio  1,853,972.52 


124,875.00 


67,893,786.75 


Other Assets 1,231,292.81 


$1,103,742,061.67 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for ‘Taxes, 
terest, ete. 


50,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 
17,472,702.17 


3,019,334.23 


1,750,000.00 
Deposits $43,744,666.08 
Due to 
Bank 
Circulating Notes 
Acceptances $71,528,163.95 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 1,853,972.52 


Federal Reserve 
40,000,000.00 


2,438,680.00 


69,674,191.43 


Acceptances, Bills, ete., 
Sold with Endorsement. 
Other Liabilities 


35,205,503.45 
436,983.71 


$1,103.742,061.07 





Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 

JAMES N. HILL 

DANIEL C. JACKLING 
President, Utah Copper Co. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 

SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 

NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western 
Company 

FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 

EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Alegre Sugar Company 

CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 

GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 


H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 


HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 
F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 


Union Telegraph 


Punta 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 

President, General Motors Corporation 
ELISHA WALKER 

President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 


THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 

ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 


AMOS L. BEATY 


JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM E. S. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 


HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 


L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 
THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Amcrican 
Sugar Refining Company 
FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
Vice-President, American Smelting & 
Refining Company 


JAMES T. LEE 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


T. SPENCER KNIGHT, one of the in- 
corporators and first officials of the old 
Garfield National Bank of Cleveland 
and at present dean of the board of 
directors of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, in point of age, celebrated his 
ninetieth anniversary recently. He held 
a birthday party at his home and was 
absent from a board meeting for the 
first time in years. Mr. Knight is a 
veteran of the Civil War. 


JosepH V. Leroy has been appointed 
an assistant treasurer of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


JoHn L. RoBERTSON 
President Old Lowell National Bank, 
Lowell, Mass., which recently cele- 

brated its hundredth anniversary. 


Water H. Scott has been appointed 
an assistant secretary of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


Howarp F. LEBRETON, assistant vice- 
president Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., 
New Orleans, has been elected to the 
executive council of the American In- 


stitute of Banking. Mr. LeBreton has 
been actively engaged in institute work 
for seventeen years, holding many of- 
fices in the New Orleans chapter and 
serving on several committees of the 
national organization. 


WALTER W. CLEWORTH 


Cashier of the hundred-year-old Old 
Lowell National Bank, Lowell, Mass. 


GorDON PALMER has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company of New York 
as of June 30, 1928, shows capital of 
$4,000,000, surplus of $2,500,000, un- 
divided profits of $1,148,504, deposits 
of $52,333,505 and total resources of 
$69,234,839. 

Samuel S. Conover is executive 
chairman of the board, John’ T. 
Sproull chairman advisory committte 
and James G. Blaine president. 
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ST. LOUIS COMMERCE COM- 
PANY IN HOUSTON 


THE St. Louis Commerce Company, 
investment division of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis and 
the Federal Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, has opened an of- 
fice in the Second National Bank build- 
ing in Houston, Texas. 

A. W. Snyder, vice-president St. 
Louis Company, is in charge of the 
new office, which will be devoted to 
the origination and distribution of in- 
vestment securities, as well as to the 
usual bank services. Mr. Snyder is a 
former resident of Houston. 


BANKING CORPORATION 
SHOWS GROWTH 


THE J. Henry Schroder Banking Cor- 
poration of New York, in its state- 
ment of condition as of June 30, 1928, 
shows total resources of $57,686,738, 
an increase of $8,510,353 over the 
statement of December 31, 1927. Ac- 
ceptances outstanding increased $5,- 
968,588 toa total of $27,397,029. Capi- 
tal and surplus remained unchanged at 
$3,200,000, but undivided profits to- 
taled $2,878,504, an increase of $426,- 
283. 


CHASE BANK SETS NEW REC- 
ORD 


TorTaL resources of the Chase National 
Bank of New York reached a new 
high record for the bank in its state- 
ment of June 30, 1928. They totaled 
$1,103,742,061. This represents a 
gain of $40,623,432 over the previous 
record reported on February 28 and 
compares with $1,042,513,993 as of 
June 30, 1927. 

The current statement does not give 
effect to $40,000,000 of new capital 
funds, $30,000,000 of which were paid 
into the bank’s capital and surplus as 
of July 2, and $10,000,000 of which 
were added to the capital of the Chase 
Securities Corporation. 

Capital and surplus on June 30 were 


$50,000,000 and $40,000,000 respec: 
tively, whereas capital and surplus 
after giving effect to the new capital 
structure as of July 2 will be $60, 
000,000 each. Undivided profits of 
the bank were reported at $17,472,702, 
after deductions of $3,500,000 for 
April 1 and July 2 dividends. As the 
last comptroller’s call fell on February 
28, the $1,750,000 April 1 dividend 
payment was not deducted from the 
undivided profits account in that state- 
ment. On that date undivided profits 
amounted to $17,462,411. 


NEW INDIANA BANK OPENS 


THE new Indiana Trust & Savings 
Bank, Evansville, Ind., opened for 
business recently with a capital of 
$100,000 and surplus of $50,000. 

A. C. Richardt is president; Walter 
A. Richardt, vice-president; Owen W. 
Schneider, secretary. The board of di- 
rectors is made up of A. W. Funk: 
houser, C. P. Beard, Mose A. Strouse, 
Charles E. Finke, Arthur J. Saun, 
John J. Daus, T. A. Heldt, Walter A. 
Richardt and A. C. Richardt. 


GREENWICH, CONN., BANK TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Greenwich Trust 
Company, Greenwich, Conn., have ap 
proved an increase in the bank’s capi 
tal stock from $400,000 to $600,000. 
They also voted to segregate the bank’s 
subsidiary, the Greenwich Trust & 
Title Company. The capital increase 
will strengthen the company’s position 
as the largest bank in Greenwich and 
enable it to broaden its facilities, bank 
officials say. 


GUARANTY TRUST STATE- 
: MENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Guar 
anty Trust Company of New Yorkas 
of June 30, 1928, shows a combined 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
account of $99,231,743, and deposits, 
including outstanding checks, of $736, 
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046,732. The present statement is the 
first to be issued by the Guaranty since 
giving effect on June 18 to an in- 
crease of $30,000,000 in capital and 
surplus account which had been rati- 
fied by stockholders on May 18. 
Undivided profits of $9,231,743 
represent an increase of $6,392,514 in 
that account since the statement issued 
a year ago, and increase of $1,763,469 
since March 2, 1928, the date of the 
company’s last published statement. 
The Guaranty’s total resources now 
stand at $912,270,694, as compared 
with $754,713,355 a year ago and 
$793,991,023 on March 2, 1928. 


CAMP NAMED FOR COLONEL 
AYRES 


THE Contact camp for United States 
Reserve officers, held at Geauga Lake 
near Cleveland June 16-17, was off- 
cially known as “Camp Ayres” by the 
war department in honor of Col. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, vice-president Cleveland 


Trust Company and president Reserve 
Officers Association. 


FULTON TRUST STATEMENT 


CapiraAL of $1,000,000, surplus of 
$500,000, undivided profits of $62,- 
754, deposits of $15,561,563 and total 
tesources of $18,245,002 are features 
of the June 30 statement of condition 


of the Fulton Trust Company of New 
York. 


ST. LOUIS BANKERS IN EUROPE 


FRANK QO. Watts, chairman of the 
board First National Bank in. St. Louis; 
Richard §. Hawes,. senior vice-presi- 
dent; and Marvin E. Holderness, vice- 
president, of the same institution, are 
on European trips. 

Mr. Watts is spending the summer 
abroad with his family. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawes are spending several weeks 
visiting various places of interest while 
Mr. Holderness is a member of a party 
of St. Louis business men who are 
making a study of aviation develop- 


ments abroad. Most of the party are 
members of the airboard of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


NEW YORK TITLE AND MORT- 
GAGE HALF-YEARLY STATE- 
MENT 


THE first six months of the present 
year have been the most successful in 
the history of the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company, according to. the 
semi-annual report made public by 
Harry A. Kahler, president. 


Harry A. KAHLER 


President New York Title and Mort- 

gage Company, New York, which has 

just concluded its most successful 
half-year. 


The new business written is sub- 
stantially greater than that for the 
similar period last year. The current 
statement of the company shows capi- 
tal of $15,000,000, surplus of $20,- 
000,000, and undivided profits of $10,- 
570,390.79, making total capital funds 
of $45,570,390.79, the largest guaranty 
fund of its kind in America. 

Outstanding mortgage guarantees 
have increased 30 per cent. over the 
total a year ago, and now aggregate 
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GRACE 
National Bank 


Offers to its banking correspon- 
dents in all parts of the United 
States specialized international 
banking service. Exceptional con- 
nections in South and Central 


America. 
Hanover Sq. New York 


Ya Yay aN iVanivay Yay 


Special Representative 
2 148 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 


Yar Yay Yar Var vay Yay 


$548,638,822. Sales of guaranteed 
mortgage securities for the month of 
June shows an increase over the corre- 
sponding month last year. 


UNITED STATES TRUST 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the United States Trust 
Company of New York, as of June 
30, 1928, shows capital of $2,000,000, 
surplus of $20,000,000, undivided 
profits of $2,652,171, deposits of $64,- 
975,461 and total resources of $91,- 
585,004. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK IS 
65 YEARS OLD 


THE First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia has recently celebrated the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
The bank was the first chartered under 
the National Banking Act and issued 
the first national bank notes in the 
United States. The first of these is in 
the bank’s possession. The bank was 
founded by Jay Cooke, financier of 
the Civil War. It is now headed by 
L. E. Jones. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
CHANGES 


NaTHAN S. Jonas, president Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of New 
York, has announced the appointment 
of John H. Meyerholz, Davis V. Aus- 


tin, Frederick N. Finger, all assistant 
secretaries, and Andrew Gomory, as 
sistant manager foreign department, as 
assistant vice-presidents. Philip A. 
Down and George H. Smith have been 
named assistant secretaries and Fred- 
erick V. Goess, assistant secretary, has 
been made manager of the office at 
774 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


EQUITABLE TRUST STATEMENT 


CapiTaL of $30,000,000, surplus and 
undivided profits of $25,590,977, de- 
posits of $481,214,636 and total re 
sources of $600,774,786 are features of 
the June 30 statement of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. 


NATIONAL CITY STATEMENT 


THE June 30, 1928, statement of the 
National City Bank of New York 
shows capital of $90,000,000, surplus 
of $50,000,000, undivided profits of 
$23,968,263, deposits of $1,168,517, 
265 and total resources of $1,623, 
714,808. 


GUARANTY APPOINTMENTS 


GuARANTY Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment 
of Karl Weisheit, John J. Mooney, W. 
E. Eitner and William J. Weig as 
assistant secretaries, all at the main 
office, and of Jere D. Buckley as assist- 
ant credit manager at the Fifth Ave: 
nue office. 


HIBERNIA TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


Directors of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., of New Orleans, have voted 
to recommend to stockholders an in- 
crease in capital stock from $2,000,000 
to $2,500,000 and an increase in the 
surplus and undivided profits from 
$2,500,000 to $3,500,000, thus making 
a total capital structure of $6,000,000 

The new stock is to be offered to 
the present stockholders at $340 a 
share in the ratio of one share of new 
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stock for every four shares now held. 
Of this $300 a share, or $1,500,000, 
will be paid into the bank, and $40 
a share, or $200,000, will be added to 
the capitalization of the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company, Inc., thus giving 
that company a total capitalization of 
$1,000,000. 

In addition to this capital increase, 
the directors have further recommend 
ed to the stockholders the splitting up 
of the shares 4 to 1 by fixing the par 
value at $25 instead of $100, as it is 
at present. 

The directors believe that this will 
be an advantageous move, because so 
few investors can afford to buy high 
priced bank stock selling at $400 a 
share or more, when on the other hand 
there are many who aspire to the 
ownership of bank shares and would 
be glad to obtain some if they were 
available at moderate prices. 


GRACE NATIONAL STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Grace National 
Bank of New York as of June 30, 1928, 
shows capital of $1,000,000, surplus 
of $1,750,000, undivided profits of 


$344,140, deposits of $15,742,210 and’ 


total resources of $24,138,239. 


STRAUS BANK OPENS IN 
CHICAGO 


THE opening of the Straus National 


Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 


recently marked the entrance of S. 
W. Straus and associates into the com- 
mercial banking field. The new bank 
has a capital of $1,000,000, surplus of 
$250,000 and a special reserve for 
contingencies of $50,000. 

It is headed by S. W. Straus, presi- 
dent S. W. Straus & Co. Other. offi- 
cers are: S. J. T. Straus, vice-president; 
John H. Krafft, vice president and 
cashier; J. R. Frazer, vice-president 
and executive trust officer; and N. H. 
Ogleshee, comptroller. 

_ According to the charter, the bank 
is authorized to carry on a general 
commercial, savings and trust business. 
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It is also taking over the business of 
the Straus Trust Company, organized 
in 1924. 

This enlargement of the activities 
of the interests presided over by S. 
W. Straus comes closely on the an- 
nouncement that S. W. Straus & Co. 


S. W. STRAUS 


President S. W. Straus & Co., and 

president recently opened Straus Na- 

tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. 


have recently enlarged their field of 
loan activities to include, in addition 
to the origination of real estate bond 
issues in which field they have been 
the pioneers and leaders, the financ: 
ing of industrial, public utility, mu- 
nicipal, state and foreign loans. 


FRENCH AMERICAN CORPORA- 
TION STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the French 
American Banking Corporation, New 
York, as of June 30, 1928, shows capi- 
tal of $2,000,000, surplus of the same 
amount, undivided profits of $731,417, 
deposits of $48,482,482 and total re- 
sources of $69,298,156. 

The entire capital stock of the cor- 
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Established 1837 


| ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 


poration is owned by the Comptoir 
National D’escompte de Paris, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
York and the First National Bank of 


Boston. 


PLAZA TRUST COMPANY TO 
OPEN THIS FALL 


THE certificate of organization for 
the Plaza Trust Company, New York, 
has been approved by the State Bank- 
ing Department, and the bank will 
open this fall at Fifth avenue and 
52nd street with a capital of $2,000,- 
000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. 

The incorporators of the new bank 
are as follows: -Herbert L. Aldrick, 
capitalist; Frederick Brown, president 
Barclay-Arrow Holding Corporation; 
W. H. Carpenter, president Dexter- 
Carpenter Coal Companv; J. Linfield 
Damon, vice-president United Hotels 
Company of America; Aaron V. Frost, 
vice-president Black, Starr & Frost; 
William H. Johns, president George 
Batten Company: Lee W. Maxwell, 
president Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany; Edward Plaut, president Lehn & 
Fink Products Company; Joel Rath- 
bond; Frank J. Stoitz, president Hous- 
ton Gas Securities Companv; Herbert 
Turrell, capitalist; Lazarus White, 
president Spencer, White & Prentis, 
Inc. 

In addition to those named above 
the followine will be directors: Rich- 
ard E. La Barre, president La Barre 
Realty Corporation: Alexander M. 
Stewart, chairman James Stewart & 
Co.; Howard L. Wynegar, president 
Commercial Credit Corporation; E. H. 
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Krom, president C. R. Kinney Com- 
pany; O. G. Drake, partner of Moore, 
Leonard & Lynch; Francis L. Wurz- 
burg, vice-president Conde Nast Pub- 
lications, Inc.; and Frederick T. Kel- 
sey of Lewis, Garvin & Kelsey, at: 
torneys. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank as of June 30, 1928, shows 
capital of $14,000,000, surplus and 
net profits of $39,649,076, deposits of 
$274,339,743 ard total -resources of 
$372,824,541. 

The bank is the institution formed 
by the recent merger of the Franklin 
Fourth Street National Bank with the 
Philadelphia Girard National Bank. 
Levi L. Rue is chairman of the board; 
Edward F. Shanbacker, chairman ex: 
ecutive committee; and Joseph Wayne, 
Jr., president. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Cen: 
tral Union Trust Company of New 
York as of June 30, 1928, shows capi 


tal of $12,500,000, surplus of $30, 
000,000, undivided profits of $7,604, 
841, deposits of $307,054,536 and total 
resources of $392,247,561. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING 
TRUST BUILDING PLANS 


THE American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York, which recently 
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bought the site at 1 Wall street, has 
selected Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker 
as architects and Marc Eidlitz & Son, 
Inc., as builders of the bank and office 
building it plans to erect there. 

Tentative plans for the building in- 
clude a structure more than forty 
stories in height. Approximately one- 
third of this will be occupied by the 
bank, the balance being available for 
rental. It is expected that the building 
will be completed early in 1931. 

The firm of Voorhees, Gmelin & 
Walker won the Architectural League’s 
gold medal of honor in 1926 for 
its work as architects of the New York 
Telephone building at 140 West street. 
Eidlitz & Son are builders of the Bank 
of New York & Trust Co., which is 
nearing completion; the Medical 
Center; the Stock Exchange; and the 
New York Telephone building. 


LONSDALE HEADS ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


JoHN G. LOoNSDALE, president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
and second vice-president American 
Bankers Association, has been reap- 
pointed chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee of the department of finance, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
for the current year. He is also a di- 
rector of the Chamber representing 
finance. 

The other proposed members are: 
Felix McWhirter, president People’s 
State Bank, Indianapolis; W. F. Gep- 
hart, vice-president First National Bank 
in St. Louis; C. B. Hazlewood,: vice- 
president Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; Walter W. Head, president 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, and 
former head of the American Bankers 
Association; Charles A. Hinsch, presi- 
dent Fifth-Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, and former head of 
the American Bankers Association; 
Fred I. Kent, New York; George E. 
Roberts, vice-president National City 
Bank of New York; O. M. W. 
Sprague. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 


dent First Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, and former head of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association; Oscar Wells, 
president First National Bank of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and former head of the 
American Bankers Association; and 
Theodore Wold, vice-president North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis. 


STATEMENT OF SEABOARD 
NATIONAL 


STATEMENT of condition of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York as 
of June 30, 1928, shows capital of 
$9,000,000, surplus of $11,000,000, 
undivided profits of $1,351,071, de- 
posits of $150,745,000 and total re- 
sources of $210,436,802. 


DUNHAM HEADS MICHIGAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


OrrFicers of the Michigan Bankers 
Association for the coming years, 
chosen at the annual convention held 


The Pennsylvania Company 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 
S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia 
Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Member Downtown Office 


— 517 Chestnut St. 
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on the S. S. Noronic, include Walter 
L. Dunham, president Detroit Savings 
Bank, as president; Gilbert L. Daane, 
president Grand Rapids Savings Bank, 
vice-president; Grant J. Brown, vice- 
president and cashier Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank of Flint, second vice-presi- 


WALTER L. DUNHAM 
President Detroit Savings Bank, De- 
troit, Mich., who was elected presi- 
dent Michigan Bankers Association at 

the annual convention. 


dent; Mrs. Helen M. Brown of De- 
troit, secretary; and Charles E. Toms, 
vice-president American State Savings 
Bank of Lansing, treasurer. 

The convention was held during a 


four-day cruise on Lake Huron, 
Georgian Bay and the Straits of 
Mackinac. 


UNION TRUST OF CHICAGO 
SHOWS STEADY GROWTH 


STEADY growth is indicated by the 
June 30, 1928, statement of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago, which 
shows deposits of more than $100, 
000,000, a new high mark for the in- 
stitution. 

Deposits of the bank on January 1, 
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1922, were $42,587,341; on January 
1, 1923, $54,349,736; January 1, 1924 
$58,095,424; January 1, 1925, $64, 
751,711; January 1, 1926, $73,762, 
621; January 1, 1927, $77,029,633: 
and on January 1, 1928, they were 
$94,520,947. 






























MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
STATEMENT 





STATEMENT of condition of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York 
as of June 30, 1928, shows capital of 
$17,500,000, surplus and _ undivided 
profits of $32,522,171, reserves of $3, 
989,154, deposits of $276,693,841 and 
total resources of $342,840,224. 


EQUITABLE ELECTS TWO NEW 
TRUSTEES 





THE board of trustees of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York has 
elected two new members, Walter S. 
Carpenter, Jr., and George K. Mor: 
row. 

Mr. Carpenter is president and 
chairman of the board of the American 
Nitrogen Co., Ltd.; vice-president and 
treasurer, member of the _ executive 
committee and director of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.; president and 
chairman of the board of the Rokeby 
Realty Co.; treasurer and director Du 
Pont Securities Co.; member of fr 
nance committee and director General 
Motors Corporation; treasurer and di- 
rector General Motors Securities Co.; 
and director of the following com 










panies: DuPont Rayon Co.; DuPont 
Cellophane Co.; Wilmington Trust 
Co.; Bank of North America and 






Trust Co. and Anglo-South American 
Trust Co. 

Mr. Morrow is president and di- 
rector of the Gold Dust Corporation; 
president and chairman of the board 
of Warner Sugar Refining Co.; vice’ 
president and director of the Standard 
Milling Co.; and director of the fol 
lowing companies and . corporations: 
Christie Brown & Co., Toronto, Can 
ada; H. O. Hecker Co., Inc.; James 
















J WILLIAMS BEAL SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


DESIGNERS OF MODERN BANKS OF DISTINCTION 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


Goldie Milling Co.; Morrow Milling 
Co.; Remington-Noiseless Typewriter 
Corp.; Remington-Rand, Inc.; Reming: 
ton Typewriter Co.; Renaw Realty 
Co., Inc., and Wyandotte Elevator 
Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN BANK 75 YEARS 
OLD 


THE Wisconsin National Bank of 
Watertown, Wis., celebrated the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing on July 1. The bank was organ- 
ized in 1853 as the Jefferson County 
Bank, the ninth bank in the State of 
Wisconsin. It has a capital of $75,000 
and a surplus of the same amount. 


HANOVER NATIONAL STATE- 
MENT 


ToraL resources of $196,164,795, with 
capital of $5,000,000, surplus of $15,- 
000,000, undivided profits of $12,- 
060,939 and deposits of $162,874,007, 
are features of the June 30, 1928, 
statement of the Hanover National 
Bank of New York. 


NATIONAL CITY GOLFERS WIN 
SABIN TROPHY 


THE National City Bank of New 
York won its third leg on the Charles 
H. Sabin golf trophy recently in the 
annual competition for clerks in the 
Bankers’ Athletic League. The Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company was sec: 
ond and the Bankers Trust Company 
third. Other banks participating were 
the Guaranty Trust Company, Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, Equitable 
Trust Company, Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
New York Trust Company, State 
Bank and Trust Company, American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company, 


BOSTON~MASS 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 


Seaboard National Bank, and Ameri- 
can Trust Company, all of New York. 


BANKERS TRUST STATEMENT 
SHOWS NEW CAPITAL 


THE new capital structure of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
resulting from the recent issuance of 
50,000 shares of additional capital 
stock at $750 a share, is shown in the 
June 30, 1928, statement of the bank. 

Under the new set up, capital is 
shown at $25,000,000, surplus at $50,- 
000,000 and undivided profits at $25,- 
000,000, bringing the capital accounts 
to $100,000,000. 

Stockholders of record on June 8 
were entitled to subscribe for one share 
of the new stock for every four shares 
registered in their names on the books 
of the bank at the close of business on 
that date. The rights on the stock 
expired on July 2. The total amount 
realized from the sale was $37,500,000, 
of which $5,000,000 went to capital, 
$30,000,000 to surplus and $2,500,000 
to undivided profits. 

On the occasion of the  bank’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary on March 30 
of this year, the annual dividend rate 
was raised from $20 to $30 a share, 
which rate is expected to be main- 
tained under the new capitalization. 

The book value of the stock has 
been increased from $310 to $400 a 
share. 


FIRST NATIONAL AVERAGES 
110 PER CENT. INCOME 


THE First National Bank of New 
York has -added $54,668,500 to its 
surplus account, which now stands at 
$84,391,300, and has paid dividends 
in excess of $55,000,000 in the last 
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Learn a Foreign | 
Language 


French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 


Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 
request. 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 49 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—2!8 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 


ten years, according to an analysis of 
the growth of the New York banks 
made by J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 

First National earnings have aver- 
aged 110 per cent. annually on the in- 
vested capital of $10,000,000 over 
this entire period. None of the in- 
crease in surplus has been contributed 
by stockholders. 


CITIES SERVICE REPORTS REC- 
ORD NET EARNINGS 


NET earnings of the Cities Service 
Company for the year ended May 31, 
1928, reached $31,954,769, a new 
high record and a gain of 14.66 per 
cent. over the year ended May 31, 
1927. 

Net earnings for May amounted to 
$2,700,056 and were the largest for 
any May in the company’s history. 

Net earnings for the twelve months 
were equal to more than twelve times 
interest and discount on the company’s 


debentures. Net to stock and reserves 
increased $4,000,000 to $29,344,895, 
which was 4.31 times the preterred 
dividends as against 3.84 times for the 
previous tweive months. Net to com- 
mon stock and reserves increased 20,89 
per cent. to $22,544,893 and amounted 
to 26.18 per cent. on the average 
amount of common stock outstanding, 
or $5.23 per share of $20 par value 
common stock. This compares with 
$18,648,171 for the previous twelve 
months, which amounted to 23.35 per 
cent. or $4.67 per share of common 
stock then outstanding. 

Coincident with the publication of 
its earnings statement Cities Service 
Company declared regular monthly 
dividends of one-half of one per cent. 
in cash and one-half of one per cent. 
in stock on the common stock and 50 
cents on the preferred and preference 
“BB” stocks, and 5 cents on the pref- 
erence “B” stock, all payable August 
1 to stockholders of record July 16. 


RESERVE BANK CHANGES 


L. RaNDOLPH Mason, formerly gen’ 
eral counsel for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, has resigned to 
resume the private practice of law. He 
will be succeeded by Walter S. Logan. 

Charles H. Coe, formerly manager 
loan and discount department, be- 
comes assistant deputy governor, while 
Jacques A. Mitchell, formerly chief of 
the credit division, succeeds Mr. Coe. 
Harold V. Roelse has been appointed 
assistant manager of the bank in addi 
tion to his duties as manager of the 
reports department. 


WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS 
ELECT FLEMING 


O. Jay FLEMING, vice-president and 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Grafton, was elected president of the 
West Virginia Bankers Association at 
its annual meeting at White Sulphur 


Springs recently. Mr. Fleming was 
formerly vice-president of the associa’ 
tion. 
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F. D. Drumheller, vice-president 
Kanawha Valley Bank of Charleston, 
was chosen vice-president; and W. F. 
McAneny, cashier Old National Bank 
of Martinsburg, treasurer. 

Among the speakers were: H. B. 
Lewis, vice-president Kanawha Banking 
& Trust Company of Charleston; Os 
car C. Wilt, cashier Empire National 
Bank; Albert Journay of Chicago; 
Haynes McFadden, secretary Georgia 
Bankers Association; and F. D. Drum- 
heller, new vice-president of the asso- 
ciation. 


MINNESOTA BANKERS MEET 


OFFICERS elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Bankers Associa- 
tion to serve for the coming year in- 
clude I. E. Hanson of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Paul, president; R. 
W. Putnam of Red Wing, vice-presi- 
dent; T. A. Perkins of Windom, 
treasurer; E. P. Fellows, Minneapolis, 
secretary; and Vida ,R. Richards, 
Minneapolis, assistant’ secretary. 

The convention was held at Breezy 
Point Lodge, Pequot, Minn. 

Among. the addresses was one on 
“Criminal Psychology” by W. L. Barn- 
hart, vice-president National Surety 
Company; and “Taxation of Banks” 
by G. A. Youngquist, attorney-gen- 
eral of Minnesota. 


CENTRAL TRUST OF ILLINOIS 
TO CUT MELON 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, Chicago, will re- 
ceive $4,500,000 as a result of an in- 
crease in capital stock from $6,000,000 
to $8,000,000. The directors have au- 
thorized the increase subject to the 
approval of the stockholders. 

The new stock will be offered to 
stockholders at $200 a share on the 
basis of one new share for every three 
now held. Shares of the bank are 
quoted at around $500. 

One-half the funds received will be 
added to the capital and one-half to 
surplus, it is planned. 


Directors have also authorized an 
increase in capital of the Central Se- 
curities Company to 80,000 shares 
from 60,000 shares. 

The Central Trust Company was 
organized by Charles G. Dawes, vice- 
president of the United States. 


EQUITABLE WINS GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


THE golf team of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York won a second 
leg on the Harold C. Richard cup 
when it won the golf tournament of 
the Bankers’ Athletic League of New 
York for the second successive year. 
Another victory by the Equitable will 


Haroip C. RICHARD 


President State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and donor of the 
Harold C. Richard golf cup. 


give that team permanent possession 
of the cup. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany was second in the tourney, which 
was held at the Winged Foot Golf 
Club recently. 

Other teams competing were Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company, Chase 
National Bank, American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company, State Bank 
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and Trust Company, Empire Trust 
Company, Chemical National Bank, 


and New York Trust Company. 


WASHINGTON BANKERS IN 
ANNUAL MEETING 


W. T. TRIPLETT, vice-president Spo- 
kane and Eastern Trust Company, 
was elected president of the Washing- 
ton Bankers Association at the annual 
convention of the association held re- 
cently at Longview. R. R. Mattison, 
of the National Bank of Tacoma, was 
elected vice-president; and Harold 
Davis, of the Colfax National Bank, 
treasurer. 

Among the speakers at the sessions 
were Thomas R. Preston, president of 
the American Bankers Association; J. 
T. Donahue of the foreign department 
Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago; Col. W.  B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager West Coast 
Lumbermen’s_ Association; J. Harry 
Tregoe, formerly executive manager 
National Association of Credit Men 
and now head of the Tregoe Economic 
Organization of Los Angeles; and W. 
Randolph Montgomery, of Gregory, 
Stewart & Montgomery of New York, 
counsel for the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


GROUP ORGANIZED TO 
FINANCE AVIATION 


THE National Aviation Corporation 
has been organized by interests identi- 
fied with the aviation industry, with 
an authorized capitalization of 500,000 
no par shares, of which 150,000 have 
been offered publicly by G. M-P. 
Murphy & Co. and James C. Willson 
& Co. at $23.50 a share, or a total of 
$3,525,000. The company will act as 
a financing agency for airplane enter- 
prises. 

An announcement of the formation 
of this company explains that it “has 
been organized by a group of business 
men determined to carry forward and 
build up aviation in America.” It 
continues: 
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“About 25 per cent. of this group 
represents leading manufacturers in 
this trade; others are engaged in 
transport, either of mail, goods or 
passengers, while the bankers and 
capitalists on the board are interested 
in the financing of aviation undertak- 
ings both at home and abroad. This 
group has come together for the pur- 
pose of using the funds of the com 
pany profitably by participating in the 
business of established concerns and by 
helping to finance new companies as 
they are organized. It is not the pur 
pose merely to trade in and out of 
aviation securities, nor is it intended 
that the company shall control any of 
the major aviation enterprises of the 
country.” 

The directors of the new corpora- 
tion include the following: Howard 
E. Coffin, chairman of the National 
Air Transport, Inc.; Carle C. Con- 
way, president and director of the 
Continental Can Company, Inc.; J. 
C. Cowdin, vice-president and di- 
rector of Blair & Co., Inc., and di- 
rector of Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Inc.; Chester W.° Cuthell, gen- 
eral counsel of the Curtiss Aero- 
plane and Motor Company, Inc.; the 
National Air Transport, Inc., and 
the Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Inc.; George W. Davison, mresident 
and trustee of the Central Union 
Trust Company; Thomas N. Dysart, 
director of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport; Sherman M. Fairchild, pres 
ident and director of the Fairchild 
Aviation Corporation; Richard F. 
Hoyt of Hayden, Stone & Co., a di 
rector of the Colonial Air Transport, 
Inc.; Leonard Kennedy, vice-president 
of Curtiss Aeroplane. and Motor, 
and a_ director of National Air 
Transport and Transcontinental Air 
Transport; C. M. Keys, president 
of Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of National Air Transport, and presi 
dent of Transcontinental Air Trans 
port; Charles L. Lawrence, president 
and a director of the Wright Aero 
nautical Corporation and vice-president 
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and a director of National Air Trans- 
port; E. O, McDonnell, a director of 
the Aviation Corporation of America 
and a partner in G. M.-P. Murphy & 
Co.; Walter S. Marvin, a partner in 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and a director 
of Transcontinental Air Transport; 
John J. Mitchell, Jr., a director of Na- 
tional Air Transport; Grayson M.-P. 
Murphy of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co.; 
Farle Hay Reynolds, president of Na- 
tional Air Transport; David Sarnoff, 
vice-president and a director of the 
Radio Corporation of America; H. E. 
Talbott, Jr., a director of National Air 
Transport, and J. C. Willson of 
J. C. Willson & Co, and a 
director in Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, the Curtiss Aeroplane Export 
Corporation and the Curtiss Robinson 
Company. 

Mr. Keys will be chairman of the 
board of the new company and Mr. 
Willson, president. The executive 
committee will consist of Messrs. Cut- 
hell, Fairchild, Hoyt, Kennedy and 
Murphy with Messrs. Keys and Will- 


son, ex officio. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 
BANK HAS NEW DIRECTORS 


AT a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the International Accep- 
tance Bank, Inc., of New York, George 
V. McLaughlin, formerly New York 
State Superintendent of Banks and 
now president Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, and George M. Shriver, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, were elected to the 
board. At the same meeting the direc- 
tors announced declaration of the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share 
on the common stock, payable July 16, 
1928, to stockholders of record on 
July 5. 

The half-yearly balance sheet of the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
Just issued, shows a substantial growth 
in its operations since publication of the 
June 30, 1927, figures. Outstanding 
acceptances now total $59,608,628 as 
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compared with $38,813,660, an in- 
crease during the twelve months of 
$20,794,968, or about 53 per cent. 
The report as of June 30, 1928, shows 
total resources of $121,317,562, against 
$95,609,720 on June 30, 1927. Dur- 
the twelve months, undivided profits, 
after payment of dividends, increased 
$553,102, the total being $4,753,135 
on June 30 against $4,502,967 on De- 
cember 31, 1927, and $4,200,033 on 
June 30, 1927. 


Grorce V. McLauGHLIN 
President Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and recently elected 
a director in the International Ac- 

ceptance Bank, Inc., New York. 


At a meeting of the International 
Acceptance Trust Company, a subsid- 
iary of the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., the following new directors 
were added to the board of the trust 
company: Howard Cullman, vice-presi- 
dent Cullman Bros., Inc., New York; 
Robert F. Herrick, of Herrick, Smith, 
Donald & Farley, attorneys, Boston; 
David F. Houston, president Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York; Otto 
V. Schrenk of Briesen & Schrenk, at- 
torneys, New York; Jack Straus, vice 
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president R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New 
York; John L. Wilkie, of Gould & 
Wilkie, attorneys, New York; Bronson 
Winthrop, of Winthrop, Stimson, Put- 
nam ©& Roberts, attorneys, New York. 

Since formation of the International 
Acceptance Trust Company in 1923, 
the board has consisted of officers of 
the International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc., with the exception of James 
Bruce, vice-president National Park 
Bank of New York, and Felix M. War- 


Grorce M. SHRIVER 
Senior vice-president Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, who has recently been 
made a director of the International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., New York. 


burg, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 
With the additional outside representa- 
tion on its board, the trust company is 
developing further its program of ex- 
pansion as a separate banking unit, 
offering facilities for all phases of trust 
company and general domestic banking 
business. It is capitalized at $1,000,- 
000, with surplus of $1,000,000, and 
undivided profits on June 30, 1928, of 
over $300,361. 
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REPUBLIC CAPITAL SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


UnperR the above title a corporation 
has been formed, with offices at New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, for 
the purpose of affording special facili- 
ties for procuring permanent capital 
for all classes of business by way of 
bond and stock issues, and temporary 
capital by way of bank and other 
credits. The new corporation an- 
nounces that investment banking houses 
and banks will be afforded many high- 
grade opportunities of underwriting 
bond and stock issues and grant credits 
on “set-ups” expertly and carefully 
originated by the Republic Capital 
Service Corporation. Reorganizations 
and mergers will also be included in 
the corporation’s activities. To aid in 
carrying on its work, an_ extensive 
board of directors and corporation at- 
torneys, both American and foreign, 
will lend their co-operation. Officers 
of the corporation are: President, Louis 
S. Ashman; executive vice-presidents, 
Lucian A. Eddy, Jr., New York; E. D. 
Coker, New York; Harold J. Vogler, 
Philadelphia; vice-presidents, Harry 
Goodsteen, Philadelphia; Fred M. Sup- 
plee, Frederick Kuehn and William G. 
Ashman, Baltimore. The board of di 
rectors includes a number of business 
men in New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. The foreign directorate 
and affiliations will be announced later. 

The New York offices of the Repub 
lic Capital Service Corporation are at 
15 William street. 


FRENCH LINE SHOWS PROFIT 
INCREASE 


The report of the Compagnie Gen- 
erale Transatlantique (French Line), is 
sued in Paris, shows net profits for 1927 


of 105,000,000 francs, as compared 
with 74,000,000 francs for 1926. Traf- 
fic receipts for 1927 amounted to 935,’ 
000,000 francs against 628,000,000 for 
1926, due principally to the earnings of 
the new liner, the Ile de France. 
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Together with miscellaneous receipts 
and the carryover from last year the 
company’s gross income was 965,000,- 
000 francs, against 645,000,000. Op- 
erating costs and capital charges took 
860,000,000 francs against 571,000,- 
000 for 1926. 

The sum of 85,000,000 has been 
transferred to reserves and amortiza- 
tion accounts, against 41,000,000 and 
20,000,000 become available for dis- 
tribution, against 23,000,000. Divi- 
dend on the 600-franc “B” shares is 
13.33 per cent., as against 12 per cent. 
for 1926, and the “A” shares of 150 
francs nominal (issued in June last), 
with plural voting power, receive 8.33 
per cent. For 1923, 1924 and 1925 
dividends on the 600-franc shares were 
5 per cent., 6 per cent. and 6 per 
cent., respectively. 

On the balance sheet the company’s 
ships, numbering 100 of a total gross 
tonnage of 533,000, are valued at 
593,000,000 francs, an increase of 
125,000,000 over the preceding year, 
less 40,000,000 for depreciation. 
Various credits figure at 111,000,000 
francs and investments at 86,000,000. 
On the liability side are bonds total- 
ling 245,000,000 francs besides the 
1927 6'4 per cent. Canadian loan of 
$4,500,000 and the 1921 64 per 
cent. British loan, reckoned at 67,- 
000,000 francs. The recent capital 
increase consisted of 108,334 new “B” 
shares of 600-franc nominal value at 
900 francs. 

The company proposes to increase 
its fleet which operates services be- 
tween Bordeaux and Canada, Saint 
Nazaire and Mexico and Marseilles 
and Algeria and Tunis, besides the 
Havre-New York line. A new liner 
for the latter route is to be completed 
by 1932. 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND 
TRUST STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the American Security 


and Trust Company, Washington, 
D.C., as of June 30, 1928, shows capi- 
tal of $3,400,000, surplus of the same 


The South Carolina 


National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
harleston, 8. C. 

Norwood Nat. Bank Curolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 
Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 800,000.00 
Resources 30,000,000.00 





amount, undivided profits of $260,958, 
deposits of $31,340,884 and total re- 
sources of $39,059,376. 


LOS ANGELES BANK STATE- 
MENT 


STATEMENT of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los Angeles, 
of June 30, 1928, shows capital of 
$3,000,000, surplus of $4,000,000, un- 
divided profits of $764,223, deposits 
of $53,608,009 and total resources of 
$63,865,673. 


SEABOARD OF LOS ANGELES 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, are organ- 
izing a securities corporation, to be 
known as the Seaboard National Se- 
curities Corporation, with a paid in 
capital and surplus of $2,500,000. 
The stock is to be divided into 40,- 
000 shares of common and 40,000 
shares of 6 per cent. preferred stock, 
both of $25 par value. The common 
stock is being taken by the present 
stockholders of the Seaboard National 
Bank at $37.50 per share, while the 
preferred will be sold to the public at 
ar. 
. George L. Browning, president of 
the bank, will head the new corporation. 
An increase in the capital of the 
bank and the new capital furnished by 
the securities corporation will give the 
group a working capital of $5,000,000. 
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HOTEL SOMERSET 
400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 
Attractive and Convenient for tourists 
Rooms overlook the famous 
Fenway Park and Charles River 
Room with bath $3 to $10 per day 
European Plan Adjacent Gurages 
Boston’s only Terrace Garden Cafe 
Management of William P. Lyle 
‘The Farragut and Stoneleigh Maaor 
Rye Beach, N. H., under same management 


SHAWMUT BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT as of June 30, 1928, of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
shows capital of $15,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits of $11,317,016, 
deposits of $167,554,922 and total re- 
sources of $232,121,332. 


SPEAKS TO CREDIT MEN 


CHESTER A. RUuDE, vice-president Citi- 
zens National Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, was one of the principal 
speakers at the recent convention of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
in Seattle. He spoke on “Credit Cor- 
respondence” and discussed the condi- 
tions under which banks are able to 
furnish information concerning their 
customers. 


BANK WOMEN TO HOLD AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION 


THE sixth annual convention of the 
Association of Bank Women will be 
held in Philadelphia from September 30 
to October 4, inclusive. 

The official and registration head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford with residential headquarters 
at the Warburton House, where also 
the open sessions and group conferences 


will be held. 


The work of the general convention 
committee is under the direction of 
Miss Mina M. Bruere, assistant secre- 
tary Central Union Trust Company of 
New York. Miss Marjorie E. Schoeffel, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer Plainfield Trust Company, Plain- 
field, N. J., is chairman of the program 
Committee. Miss Marjorie Allison, as- 
sistant secretary Lehigh Valley Trust 
Company, Allentown, Pa., and regional 
vice-president of the Mid-Atlantic Di- 
vision, is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. Miss Anne H. Hough- 
ton, manager women’s banking and 
trust departments, the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, New York, has 
charge of publicity. Miss Ida Miller 
Henry, director Women’s department 
Citizens Trust Company, Utica, N. Y., 
is chairman of the committee on ex: 
hibits, and Miss Katherine P. Howard, 
director service department Empire 
City Savings Bank, New York, is 
chairman of the committee on badges. 

Miss Jean Arnot Reid of the Bank- 


ers Trust Company, New York City, 
is president of the Association of Bank 
Women. 


SHAWMUT ASSOCIATION BE- 
GINS OPERATIONS 


THE Shawmut Association, affiliation 
of the National Shawmut Bank of Bos 
ton, began operations recently with a 
paid in cash capital of $8,150,000. 

The association was organized a few 
months ago and 400,000 shares of 
stock with a nominal value. of $50 a 
share were offered privately to stock’ 
holders, directors, officers, employes 
and customers of the National Shaw’ 
mut Bank of Boston. 

The shares are 40 per cent. paid 
and are selling at about 53, which rep’ 
resents a cash cost of $23 per share. 
At some later date the additional 60 
per cent., or $30 per share, may be 
called for but this will probably occur 
only when favorable investment oppor’ 
tunities are presented, and then only 
on sixty days’ notice. The officers and 
trustees of the Shawmut Association 
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are identical with those of the Shaw- 
mut Bank Investment Trust, which was 
formed in February, 1927. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. IN EN- 
LARGED OFFICES 


AFTER spending several weeks in mak- 
ing extensive alterations, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Chicago, are now occupying 
the space in the Rookery formerly oc- 
cupied by the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
The new section has been made a part 
of the main office of the company on 
the second floor, and gives the com- 
pany more than 32,000 square feet of 
space in the building. It also has space 
on three other floors. 

Chicago is the main office of the 
company, which has nine major branch 
offices and sixteen other offices through- 
out the country. 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL DIES 


HERBERT K. ‘TWITCHELL, president 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York, 
died recently. He was a trustee of 
Middlebury College, of Adelphia Col- 
lege and Adelphia Academy of Brook- 
lyn; president and director of the Bank 
of Suffolk County, Stony Brook, New 
York; director of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York; trustee of the 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York, 
and of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society. 

Mr. Twitchell was born in Way- 
bridge, Vt., in 1865 and began his 
business career with the Travelers’ In- 
surance Company of Hartford. In 
1886 he entered the Charter Oak Na- 
tional Bank as a bookkeeper. He served 
that institution and later the Hartford 
National Bank until 1889, when he en- 
tered the Chase National Bank of New 
York. In 1900 he was appointed as- 
sistant cashier of that bank and in 
1907 resigned that position to accept a 
similar position with the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York. In 1911 he 
Was promoted to a vice-presidency and 
in the following year was made a mem- 


ber of the board of directors. In 1917 
he was elected president of that in- 
stitution and in 1920 was made chair- 
man of the board. He resigned from 
that position in 1922 and the following 
year was made president Seamen's 
Bank for Savings, which position he 
held at the time of his death. 


GREEN HEADS DAVENPORT 
BANK 


FOLLOWING the resignation of A. F. 
Dawson, who has been president’ of 
the First National Bank of Davenport, 
Iowa, since 1911, Irvin J. Green, for- 
merly cashier and vice-president, has 


IrvIN J. GREEN 


Recently made president First Na- 
tional Bank of Davenport, ‘lowa. 


been elected president of the institu- 
tion. William Brandon, formerly as- 
sistant cashier of the Iowa National 
Bank of Des Moines, has been elected 
cashier to succeed Mr. Green. A. L. 
Sessler and A. A. Georgen, tellers, 
have been appointed assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Green has been with the bank 
since 1919. 
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NEWARK & ESSEX TO VOTE ON 
CAPITAL INCREASE 


Directors of the National Newark & 
Essex Banking Company, Newark, N. 
J., and the associated Newark and Es- 
sex Securities Corporation, have vo‘ed 
an increase of 5000 shares of the bank’s 
stock: and 5000 shares of the stock of 
the securities company. The stock will 
be sold in units of $320, of which $300 
will be used to increase the capital and 


© stanx-sto.er, inc. 
C. L. FARRELL 


President National Newark & Essex 

Banking Company, Newark, N. J., 

which is planning to increase its 
capital. 


surplus of the bank and $20 for the 
capital stock of the securities company. 

This will make a total increase of 
$1,500,000 to the capital and surplus 
of the bank and $100,000 to the capital 
of the securities company. This brings 
the former to more than $5,500,000 
and that of the securities company to 
more than $1,000,000. 

Charles L. Farrell, president, states 
that the increase will establish a larger 
ratio of capital assets to deposits, which 
have been growing rapidly, and will 
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permit investment in the erection of 
new buildings for several branches 
which are under consideration for dif- 
erent sections of Newark. 


PARK BANK OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 


THE National Park Bank of New York 
has opened its third uptown office at 
Broadway and 74th street. Thomas 
B. Carlton has charge of the new of- 
fice, which will furnish every banking 
service available at the main office of 
the bank, including foreign banking, 
investment and trust services. 

In addition to the three uptown 
branches and the main bank down- 
town now operating, another uptown 
branch, to be located at Madison 
avenue and 26th street, will be opened 
in the autumn. Through this group of 
branches the bank is now in a position 
to serve all of the important business 
communities which have developed in 
various sections of the uptown area 
during the last few decades. 

The latest report of the National 
Park Bank, as of June 30, 1928, shows 
capital and surplus of more than $35, 
000,000 and total deposits in excess of 
$143,000,000. 


JOINS TRUST COMPANY 


JupcE Prescott Sandidge has resigned 
as a commissioner of appeals of the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals at Frank- 


fort, Ky., to become assistant trust 
oficer of the Kentucky Title Trust 
Company of Louisville. 


FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
PLANS NEW HOME 


THE Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com 
pany, New York, will replace its forty- 
six year home at William and Beaver 
streets with a large building, according 
to recent announcement. Details of 
the plan ewill not be completed for a 
few months and have not been made 
public. 

The company has leased the nine 
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lower floors in the building at 43 Ex- 
change Place for two years from May 
1, 1929, and will occupy this location 
during the erection of the new struc- 
ture. 

The realty holdings of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust includes 16-22 William 
street, 63-65 Beaver street and 20-26 
Exchange Place. They take in the 
easterly block front on William street, 
where the frontage is 173.3 feet. On 
Beaver street there is a frontage of 
125 feet and on Exchange place 124.6 
feet. The only other parcel of land 
on the block is that occupied by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


DETROIT BANKS UNDER JOINT 
OWNERSHIP PLAN 


THE Union Trust Company and the 
National Bank of Commerce, of De- 
troit, have completed a plan for joint 
stock ownership and eleven new direc- 
tors have been added to the Union 
Trust Company's board. 

The new directors are as follows: 
John H. French, William P. Hamilton, 
Charles H. Hodges, James Inglis, Rich- 
ard P. Joy, president National Bank 
of Commerce; Dwight B. Lee, T. W. 
Palmer Livingstone, president Dime 
Savings Bank; Edward M. Mancourt, 
Charles S. Mott, Edwin H. Nelson 
and George Bagg Russell. 

With the addition of the eleven new 
directors, the board of directors of the 
Union Trust Company now numbers 
forty. 

“Throughout the thirty-seven years 
of the history of the Union Trust 
Company,” said President Frank W. 
Blair, “the caliber of men on our board 
of directors has always been a source 
of particular pride to us. We feel that 
the addition of eleven new members 
so conspicuously capable and _ well 
qualified to handle the tremendous 
problems which arise in the future ex- 
pansion and growth of a financial in- 
stitution will be a splendid asset both 
to the company and to its many clients. 
The Union Trust Company feels  it- 
self particularly fortunate in obtaining 
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the services of the seasoned banking, 
industrial and commercial executives 
which these new members of our board 
represent.” 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 
DISCUSSED 


A SERIES of meetings was held recently 
by the Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, to discuss 
life insurance trusts, from the stand- 
point of the life underwriter as well 
as from the viewpoint of the trust 
company representatives. The five 
meetings were addressed by prominent 
out-of-town life insurance and trust 
company executives. 

The Cincinnati life underwriters and 
trust company representatives were in- 
vited and the attendance at each meet- 
ing testified to the interest in the sub- 
jects discussed. 

The following were the speakers and 
the subjects which they discussed: M. 
Albert Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, who spoke on 
“Life Insurance Options and Trust 
Company Service”; Charles R. Holden, 
vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago, “Discretionary 
Powers and their Uses”; Milton L. 
Woodward, general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Detroit, “Business Insur- 
ance Trusts”; Guy B. Horton, counsel 
of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Montpelier, Vt., “Legal Fac- 
tors in Insurance Settlements’; and 
Paul Lafferty, manager of the trust 
department Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, “Wills and Trusts.” 

During the course of the meetings 
the Fifth Third Union Trust Company 
ran a series of advertisements, in all 
the local papers, dealing with the ad- 
vantage of life insurance trusts. 


NEW CHECK RECORDING MA- 
CHINE DEFIES “CROOKS” 


A NEW machine, which defies “crooks,” 
forgers and dishonest bank clerks, has 
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been invented by George L. McCarthy, 
formerly vice-president Empire Trust 
Company of New York, and is being 
produced by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany through its subsidiary, the Recor- 
dak Corporation. The machine was 
developed by the company under Mr. 
McCarthy’s personal direction. 

The new device, which takes photo- 
graphs of all checks as quickly as the 
most nimble operator can run an add- 


The Recordak, check photographic 
machine, in operation in the Sixth 
Avenue Bank, New York City. 


ing machine, furnishes the bank with a 
photographic record of all checks 
cashed or deposited with ‘he institu- 
tion, and facsimiles can be reproduced 
either by projection on a screen or by 
photographic enlargement. 

While the machine, known as the 
Recordak, will protect the banks and 
customers in general, its chief benefit 
will be to protect the banks against 
dishonest depositors who destroy can- 
celed checks after they are delivered 
by the bank, and then claim that such 
checks have never been drawn, and 
clam payment from the institution. 
According to some bankers, “rings” 
are operating under this system in 
various sections of the country. It also 
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effects great saving in labor by photo- 
graphing records, by eliminating check 
eliminating descriptive 


lists and by 
transit letters. 

Following its adoption by Empire 
Trust Company, the machine was in- 
stalled by Sixth Avenue Bank, New 
York’s newest uptown bank. Since 
then, it has been installed by Federal 
Reserve banks of New York and Phila- 
delphia; National City Bank, Chase 
National Bank, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Corn Exchange Bank, of New 
York, and many others. 


SCRANTON BANK SHOWS 
GROWTH 


THE growth of the First National Bank 
of Scranton, Pa., during the last fifty 
years is shown in a comparative state- 
ment issued recently by that institu 
tion. As of June 30, 1878, the bank’s 
capital was $200,000, while as of June 
30, 1928, statement, capital was $2, 
250,000. Surplus of the earlier date 
was $255,000 and of the latter $2, 
750,000; undivided profits were $26, 
192 in 1878 and are now $1,515,070. 
Deposits of the bank fifty years ago 
totaled $577,719, while as of June 30 
this year they had increased to $46, 
032,559. Total resources as of June 
30, 1928, are $56,522,233, more than 
fifty times what they were fifty years 
ago—$1,104,082. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS MEET 


OFFICERS of the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association for the coming year, elected 
at the annual meeting of the associa’ 
tion held recently in Milwaukee, in 
clude: President, Max E. Baumberger, 
cashier Second Ward Savings Bank, 
Milwaukee; vice-president, A. C. Kings: 
ton, vice-president Citizens National 
Bank, Merrill; and treasurer, F. S. 
Clausen, cashier Hartford Exchange 
Bank, Hartford. Wall G. Coapman 
was re-elected secretary, Lloyd E. Hull 
assistant secretary, and A. M. DeVours- 
ney protective manager at a meeting 
of the executive council. 
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Among the speakers at the conven- 
tion were John G. Lonsdale, second 
vice-president American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, who spoke on “American 
Poise”; Dan V. Stephens, president 
Fremont State Bank, Fremont, Neb., 
whose subject was “The Regional 
Clearing House—A Safety Factor in 
Banking’; and E. H. H. Simmons, 
president New York Stock Exchange, 
who spoke on “Safeguarding the Na- 
tion’s Capital.” 


DETROIT BANK ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit, Henry H. Sanger was elected 
president of the bank and Richard P. 
Joy, formerly president, was made 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Sanger was one of the founders 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
1907 and has been its executive vice- 
president for many years. He was 


born in Detroit, September 21, 1866, 
and was educated in the Detroit public 
schools and at Cornell University, from 
which institution he was graduated in 


1891. He received his early bank 
training under Emory Wendell, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank. For 
several years he was an official of the 
Commercial National Bank, resigning 
in 1907 to assist in organizing the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and to be its 
first cashier. 

Mr. Sanger is also a director of the 
Union Trust Company, Detroit; presi- 
dent and director of the Bank of Com- 
merce of Fordson; vice-president and 
director of the Union Joint Stock Land 
Bank; and vice-president and director 
of the Jefferson Savings Bank of Grosse 
Pointe Park. He is a member of the 
Detroit Club, Detroit Athletic Club, 
Yondotega Club, Detroit Boat Club, 
Detroit Country Club, Grosse Pointe 
Club and the Cornell Club of New 
York. 

At the same meeting six new direc- 
tors were added to the National Bank 
of Commerce board. These are Harry 
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C. Bulkley, of the law firm of Campbell, 
Bulkley & Ledyard; Burch Foraker, 
president Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company; James B. Jones, secretary 
and general manager Crowley, Milner 
& Company; Francis C. McMath, civil 
engineer, formerly president of the 
Canadian Bridge Company; Hal H. 
Smith, of the law firm of Beaumont, 
Smith & Harris; John N. Stalker, vice- 
president Union Trust Company. 
With the addition of these six men 
the directorate of the National Bank 


RICHARD P. Joy 


Formerly president National Bank of 
Commerce, Detroit, who has been 
made chairman of the board. 


of Commerce now numbers twenty-five. 
The directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce now include Harry C. Bulk- 
ley, George R. Fink, Burch Foraker, 
Edsel B. Ford, William P. Hamilton, 
Carlton M. Higbie, Charles H. Hodges, 
James Inglis, James B. Jones, Richard 
P. Joy, Samuel R. Kingston, D. W. 
Lee, Alvan Macauley, Edward M. 
Mancourt, Francis C. McMath, Charles 
S. Mott, Edwin H. Nelson, Charles 
M. Roehm, John R. Russel, Murray 
W. Sales, Henry H. Sanger, Allan 


(Continued on page 326) 





The Bank among the Clouds” 


AFPLICATIONS for passes received from 

thousands of bank executives in all parts 
of the country give some indication of the 
interest which the announcement of “The 
Bank Among the Clouds” has aroused in 
banking circles. 


Soon open to the banking fraternity will 
be an entire floor of one of the most promi- 
nent buildings in the Grand Centrai Zone in 
New York City—converted into a model of 
the modern American bank. 


Here, in their appropriate setting, behind 
the latest type of bank counters, will be ex- 


hibited every known time and labor saving 
device of interest to the banking industry. 


This will be a PERMANENT exhibit DE- 
SIGNED FOR and OPEN TO bankers daily, 
except holidays, for FREE INSPECTION. 
Trained and courteous attendants will answer 
your questions and explain the working of 
every exhibit. 

As admittance will be by PASS ONLY we 
urge that you write us NOW for as many 
passes as you will require. Writing us now 
will make it easier for us to accommodate 
you promptly. 


ATTENTION, manufacturers, service houses, dealers and others: Space in the Bankexposi- 
tion, even in advance of general announcement, has been taken by some of the leading 


concerns in America. 


Now, while many desirable space-positions are still available is the 


time to get in touch ‘with us concerning display of your products or services. A request will 


bring complete information, promptly. 


BANKERS EXPOSITION 


owned and managed by Bankexposition, Ltd. 
J. MAXWELL GORDON, Managing Director 


11 W. 42nd St. 


New York, N. Y. 





EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 


The white marble of the First National Bank & Trust Company, Hamburg, Pa., at- 

tracts attention without loss of dignity. The columns are free-standing monoliths 

weighing nine tons each, and the Corinthian capitals with their foliate projections 

are also carved from single solid blocks. A system of drainage prevents rain water 

from disfiguring the cornice. Tilghman Moyer Company of Allentown, Pa., were the 
architects and engineers. 
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Cageless counters with movable working counters in the back are a feature of the 
interior of the Workingmen’s Building and Loan Association, Newark, N. J. The 
building, which is of Ionic design, was designed by Holmes & Winslow, bank archi- 


tects of New York. 


Branch office of the National City Bank of New York, at Canal street and Broadway, 

which was awarded second honors for new construction in 1927 by Downtown League 

of New York. The building, marked by its simplicity, is of limestone with the seal 

of the bank in bronze over the Broadway entrance providing a striking note of decora- 
tion. Walker & Gillette were the architects. 
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ANNOUNCING PUBLICATION OF THE 
PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK 


William H. Kniffin, author of The Practical Work of a Bank (Bankers Publishing 


Company, $7.50), is vice-president Bank of Rockville Centre Trust Company, 


Rock- 


ville Centre, N. Y.; former secretary Savings Bank Section American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; and author of The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work and Commercial Paper 
Acceptances and the Analysis of Credit Statements. 


T intervals during the last year, 
Ai innenncement has been made in 
these columns concerning the 
new edition of William H. Kniffin’s 
The Practical Work of a Bank. This, 
the seventh, edition is now off the 
press, and orders for it can be filled 
without delay. 
The Practical Work of a Bank is 
regarded as the standard work on bank 
methods and administration and, as 


such, is indispensable to any banking 


library, public or private. It describes 
and explains every phase of modern 
banking, from the handling of the 
morning mail to the extension of credit; 
from the duties of the messenger to 
those of the president. 

The author is an experienced banker 
well known to bankers throughout the 
country. He has not, however, de- 
pended alone upon his own many years’ 
experience -as a banker for the infor- 
mation contained in this book, but has 
added to it the best opinions of the 
country and the tested results of bank- 
ing practice in the most progressively 
managed banking institutions in the 
United States. The book shows exactly 
how every detail of their business is 
carried on by some of these banks and 
contains reproductions of forms they 
actually use for their various accounts. 

An idea of the completeness of the 
volume may be gotten from a list of 
the chapter headings, as follows: The 
Thing We Call Money; The Bank as 
a Credit Machine; Banks, Bankers and 
Banking; Organization and Administra- 


tion; Deposits and the Receiving Teller; 
The Paying Teller; Clearings and Clear- 
ing Houses; Collections and the Mes- 


W. H. KNIFFIN 


Author of The Practical Work ofa 

Bank, who is vice-president Bank of 

Rockville Centre Trust Company, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


senger; Loans and Discounts; The Bank 
as an Accounting Machine; Checks 
and Their Collection; Bank Examina- 
tions and Audits; Essentials in Grant- 
ing Credit; The Credit Department; 
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BETTY ETTER, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 
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SHOP TALK 


EING a woman, we rejoice in the 

increasing recognition which is be- 
ing given to women in the field of 
banking. At the annual convention of 
the American Institute of Banking in 
Philadelphia recently, women were for 
the first time appointed to national 
committees, and held a special session 
of their own. The Association of 
Bank Women is planning an enthusias- 
tic meeting in Philadelphia this fall, 
when the American Bankers Associa- 
tion is meeting there. Perhaps before 
so many years the A. B. A. will boast 
a woman president! 


We 


Like the hen and the egg, it is a moot 
question as to whether the increasing 
number of women bankers is the result 
of the ever growing number of banks 
which have inaugurated women’s de- 
partments, or vice versa. Whichever it 
is, more women’s departments, usually 
managed by women, are being installed 
all the time. For this reason, The 
Women's Department (Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company, $1.25) is growing in- 
creasingly important and is in con- 
stantly greater demand. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 
71 Murray St., New York. 


Please send me for examination a 
copy of Kniffin’s The Practical Work 
of a Bank. I will either return the 
book within five days or will send you 
my check for $7.50. 


This first book on women in banking 
is the work of Anne Seward, who is 
one of the best known women bankers 
in the country. She has had banking 
experience in both Europe and Amer- 
ica and is now connected with the 
Empire Trust Company of New York. 


W 


BANK LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


AN exhibit of a fully equipped bank 
library will be held by the Special 
Libraries Association in connection 
with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention in Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 1-4, 1928. 

Two similar exhibits have been held 
and bankers throughout the country 
have expressed enthusiasm for this op- 
portunity to consult organized financial 
literature. 

It is an opportunity to learn who 
are considered the best authorities in a 
specific field, what is new in finance, 
economics and business, and to ac 
quaint themselves with the outstand- 
ing periodicals and services in banking 
and finance. 

The lobby of the headquarters hoiel 
was chosen for the exhibit, so that 
the delegates can consult the books and 
browse at their leisure. There will be 
a staff of bank librarians in charge to 
answer all inquiries. A booklet ex- 
plaining the services and value of the 
library to the bank, with a select list 
of books and periodicals for a com: 
pletely organized library, will be dis 
tributed. 


WW 


(Continued from page 323) 
Deductions of a Credit Man; Cost Ac- 
counting and Analysis of Accounts; 
The Morning Mail; Filing Bank Cor 
respondence; Budgeting a Bank’s Ex: 
penses; Foreign Exchange; The Federal 
Reserve System; Banking as a Career; 
Knowing Your Bank; If I Were a 
Bank Director. 

The Practical Work of a Bank can 
be ordered on five days’ approval by 
any bank or banker by filling out the 
coupon on this page. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 


Tue BANKING Process. By Robert G. 
Rodkey, Ph. D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


INTENDED primarily for the course in 
banking in collegiate schools of busi- 
ness and for the banker, bank clerk 
and layman who wish, in the most 
economical way, to become familiar 
with the broader phases of the bank- 
ing process, this volume aims to pro- 
vide a fresh approach to the study of 
commercial banking in the United 
States. 

Instead of beginning with a discus- 
sion of money, one of the most baf- 
fling and elusive problems in eco- 
nomics, it moves from the concrete to 
the abstract and from the known to the 
unknown, thus not only approaching 
the subject from a different angle but 
also giving ita different emphasis The 
general theme is an exposition of the 
process by means of which the bank- 
ing system actually carries on, a funda- 
mental phase of the whole subject of 
banking which is often neglected. 

The process through which the 
loans of one bank become the deposits 
of other banks, and just how and to 
what extent this process makes possible 
the multiplication of deposits in the 
banking system as a whole on the 
basis of a given reserve, are described 
at some length. The nature of bank 
credit with its constituent elements is 
analyzed and, finally, attention is di- 
rected to the changing character of 
our commercial banking system. 


ay 


Stupies IN Securities. Compiled by 
James H. Oliphant & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 


THE second, or 1928, issue in book 
form of the “Studies in Securities” 
published monthly by this company 
contains a selected group of the in- 
dividual studies. For the most part 
the original text has been retained. 
With few exceptions the studies are 
of corporations which combine all of 


the following qualifications: Proven 
management, long record of substantial 
earning power and dividend payment, 
large size and dominance in their 
respective fields, and sound financial 
structure. The companies covered af- 
ford all forms of corporate investment 
and speculative securities and the aim 
of the company in presenting the 
studies is to provide basis for judg- 
ment upon the corporate character of 
the companies treated. 

Fifty-six studies are included in the 


book. 
Wy 


AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE IN 1928. 
Official report of the Fifteenth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention. 
New York: National Foreign Trade 
Council. $2.65. 


Tus book, published annually after 
the yearly meeting of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, contains a 
verbatim report of the proceedings, 
the discussions and speeches at the ex- 
port merchandising sessions and the 
addresses at the general sessions of the 
conyention, together with a list of the 
delegates present, the organizations and 
companies represented and the execu- 
tive personnel of the convention. 

The 1928 edition deals, of course, 
with the convention held in Houston, 
Texas, April 25-27 of this year. 


Wy 
NEW BOOKS 
AN 


THE War _ Dests; 
View. By Philip Dexter and John 
Hunter Sedgwick. New York: Mac- 


AMERICAN 


millan. $1.65. 


GrEAT BriTAIN FROM ADAM SMITH 
TO THE PRESENT Day; AN ECONOMIC 
AND SociaL Survey. By Charles 
Ralph Fay. New York: Longmans. 
$3.90. 


EUROPEAN TARIFF PoLicies SINCE THE 
Wor_tp War. By O. Delle Donne. 
New York: Adelphi Company. $3.65. 
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Shelden, Hal. H. Smith, John N. 
Stalker and Charles B. Warren. 

Of the six new members five are 
directors of the Union Trust Company, 


Henry H. SANGER 
New president National Bank of Com- 
merce, Detroit. 


with which the National Bank of 
Commerce has recently become afhli- 
ated under a plan of joint stock owner- 
ship. The National Bank of Com- 
merce will occupy the banking floors of 
the new Union Trust building when 
that building is completed about Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929. 


H. A. JORDAN GOES TO CEN- 
TRAL UNION TRUST. COMPANY 


Harotp A. Jorpan, for the last nine 
years with the foreign department 
of the National City Bank of New 
York as assistant to J. T. Cosby, vice- 
president in charge of the foreign de- 
partment, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the foreign department of 
Central Union Trust Company of 
New York. 

Mr. Jordan began his career in bank- 


ing work as a runner with the Union 7 
and New Haven Trust Company and7 
worked up to the position of teller, 7 
In 1916 he left the Union and New | 
Haven Trust Company and entered the | 
army as a sergeant. He served over | 
seas during the war for two years and | 
rose to the rank of major in the Fico 
Division, A. E. F. E 
In 1919 on leaving the army, Mr,» 
Jordan went for the National City™ 
Bank foreign department to South | 


America, where he spent three years, 7 
one year in Valparaiso and two years | 
He then returned] 


at Santiago, Chile. 


© unverwooo & UNDERWOOD 
H. A. JorpaNn 


Assistant managen foreign department 
Central Union Trust Company of 
New York. 


to this country, remaining with the 7 
National City Bank until going 7 
Central Union. ; 

Mr. Jordan was educated in the New © 
Haven, Conn., public schools, Phillips ~ 
Exeter Academy and Hopkins Pre 
paratory School, leaving the latter t07% 
go to his first position with the Union 4 
and New Haven Trust Company. 








